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| ee concave-conical Disteel 


wheel is of the very essence of 
automotive progress. For it zs 
both stronger and lighter! And 
it is simpler. Mechanically 
and visually it is inherently 
beautiful. 


Entirely interchangeable with 
Motor Wheel demountable 
wood and wire wheels, Disteel 
is the kind of equipment or 
option which closes sales of 
aristocratic cars. 


MOTOR WHEEL CORPORATION 

; LANSING, MICHIGAN 
Y Wood Wheels for Demountable Rims 
, Demountable Wood, Steel, and Wire Wheels 
Spoksteel Wheels for Buen and Trucks 
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OR SPECIFIC 
PURPOSES 


Every Red Seal Continental Motor 
which leaves the factory assembly 
line has been designed for a 
specific purpose—to do a particu- 
lar job with the greatest econ- 
omy and owner satisfaction. 
Whether for passenger car, bus, 


truck, marine, or industrial uses 
the type of Continental motor 
recommended has been “tailor 
made” for the work specified. 
That is the reason for its en- 
durance under the stress and strain 
of daily use. 


CONTINENTAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


Offices: Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 


Factories: Detroit and Muskegon 


The Largest Exclusive Motor Manufacturer in the World 
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New Cooperation ” Will Meet 
New Competition 


Struggle of industry with industry for greater share of consumer’s 
dollar calls for greater unity of purpose among various 
elements of automotive field than ever before. 


By Norman G. Shidle 


ES, that’s right. The price of this particular 
machine tool is $5,000.” 

The Detroit sales representative of a machine 
tool company is talking to the purchasing agent of 
an important car manufacturing organization. The 
conversation is the climax of a number of previous 
calls and the dotted line stage of the negotiations has 
almost been reached. The purchasing agent looks up 
and says: 

“All right; that’s the machine we want. Now we 
will need 10 of them; what will be the price on that 
quantity?” 

“$50,000.” 

“Why, that can’t be right. We always get a dis- 
count on tools we buy in quantity like that. Cer- 
tainly we should get a better price than the purchaser 
of a single machine.” 

“Quantity discounts just aren’t sound, Mr. Jones, 
in the sale of a product of this particular kind, either 
from your standpoint or ours. It costs us so much 
to build every machine. Into each one goes years of 
engineering research and technical knowledge; the best 
of materials for each unit; the most careful efforts of 
specialized workmen. After you buy the machines we 
provide men who help you 
to get them set up properly 
in your shop, who keep in 
touch with your production 
men for many months and 
are ready to aid them in 
their efforts to get maximum 
results from the tools. We 
offer you a sound unit, built 
by a stable company which 
is not only willing, but— 
what is more essential—able 
to provide you with a per- 
manent source of supply 
and a permanent service in 





connection with your purchase. We couldn’t do that 
if we didn’t hold fast to a one price policy, which per- 
mits us to realize just a reasonable profit on each 
transaction. We feel that such a policy protects you 
as a customer as well as us; it’s in that spirit that we 
hold to the policy and it’s in that spirit that I quote 
the price of $50,000 for 10 machines.” 

“Well, that sounds good, but we always get a better 
price when we buy in quantity and we'll have to get it 
in this case,” came the answer. 

“I’m mighty sorry, Mr. Jones,” the salesman rejoined. 
“Naturally, I’m terribly disappointed, as I thought I 
had this order in the bag. Guess you know your prob- 
lem better than I do, though; I just want to feel sure 
that you understand our attitude in the matter fully 
and I hope you will feel that we are trying to be fair 
even though the terms aren’t satisfactory to you in this 
particular case.” 

The salesman rose to go. 

“Do you mean to tell me that you would walk out of 
here without this order rather than negotiate a dis- 
count for the quantity that we will take?” 

“I’m afraid so, Mr. Jones. I have no alternative. 
That’s our price and I have no authority to change it. 
It has to stand at $5,000 
apiece flat.” 

A brief pause. The pur- 
chasing agent stood up and 
extended his hand. He said: 

“Put’er there. If all sales- 
men I had to deal with 
were like you I’d have a hell 
of a sight pleasanter job. 
Nine out of every 10 sales- 
men who come in here have 
something up their sleeves 
in the way of quality dis- 
counts or price concessions. 
It’s my job to get it out. 
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That job often isn’t pleasant, but it has to be done; 
otherwise I wouldn’t be playing fair with my own or- 
ganization.” 

The interesting thing about this incident is that it 
actually happened. It happened in the automobile indus- 
try not many months ago. And the salesman did get 
the order for 10 machines at a price of $5,000 each. 

Obviously the case is not typical of what is happening 
every day. Probably more instances could be cited 
where the salesman walked out without the order; 
where he failed to make the grade on a similar basis. 
But the incident is worth thinking about because it 
does illustrate rather strikingly one angle of the auto- 
motive factory purchasing question that isn’t usually 
stressed very strongly. 

It points to a detailed example of what we might like 
to call “the new cooperation”—that type of basic coop- 
eration which goes beyond mere superficial agreement 
back to courteous emphasis on fundamentals which in 
the long run are generally recognized as being to the best 
interests of all concerned. In this particular instance, 
capitulation by the salesman undoubtedly would have 
resulted in agreement, but that agreement would have 
been on the surface so far as both parties were con- 
cerned; no fundamental cooperative basis would have 
been established upon which sound future cooperation 
eould have been carried forward. 


Would End Friction 


It is this new cooperation which in the long run 
probably is the only answer to the new competition 
about which we have been hearing so much in recent 
months. The struggle of industry with industry for a 
greater share of the consumer’s dollar calls for a unity 
of purpose and activity among all the various elements 
of the automotive field greater than ever needed before. 
And this new cooperation is not a matter of altruistic 
sentimentalism in any sense; it is an urge for the elim- 
ination of that great waste which comes from friction 
between rigid minds; an urge for franker, bolder, more 
courageous and less devious handling of all personal 
and business relationships between individuals and or- 
ganizations throughout this world’s largest manufac- 
turing industry. 

The incident cited bears on only one specific phase 
of the matter. Daily contacts between men working 
in different departments of the same organization can 
be improved and made infinitely less wasteful; contacts 
of factory representatives with distributor and dealer 
personnel can be bettered; coordination of ideas be- 
tween parts company representatives; mutual exchange 
of honest information regarding products and perform- 
ance between buyers and sellers; clearer analysis and 
application of efficient distribution methods on the part 
of replacement parts and repair shop equipment manu- 
facturers—all of these problems can and are being 
given a real impetus toward quicker solution by the 
more general advent of the new cooperation in the auto- 
motive industry. 

The fabled hero who did it after “somebody said that 
it couldn’t be done” is so familiar now as to be scoffed 
into that modern limbo known as “the bunk,” yet his 
prototype in every phase of automotive work still seems 
to get there with uncanny regularity. Even when the 
overproduction capacity in most parts of the automotive 
industry is recognized and even when the resultant 
keenness of competition inside the industry is taken 
fuliy into account, the fact remains that a good many 
individuals and a good many firms are continuing to 
“do it” while a number of other are figuring out rea- 
sons why it can’t be done. 


NEW COOPERATION 
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And there is some reason in the idea that those who 
are making the most progress are those who are talk- 
ing less with gritted teeth and thinking more in terms 
of how new means of cooperation can be worked out in 
a practical way. 

Informal contacts with executives responsible for 
buying policies in many important companies bring 
home quite definitely the thought that resistance to the 
new cooperation is not overwhelming in these quarters, 
and that much of the resistance which is shown results 
from failure of sellers to have real confidence in the 
powers of the new cooperation as well as from the nat- 
ural desire on the part of the buyer for the lowest possi- 
ble price commensurate with a given quality. 

Not many months ago we strolled through the aisles 
of a big parts and accessory show, stopping here and 
there to talk with factory executives who happened to 
be around the booths. Among the first men we encoun- 
tered was a factory man at a booth displaying a cer- 
tain line of repair shop equipment. The booth was neat 
and clean; the line was displayed reasonably well, and 
there was nothing about the exhibit that could be criti- 
cized in a positive way. But there wasn’t anybody else 
in the booth. A few casual questions developed the 
opinion from this executive that “Things aren’t as good 
this year as they were last. Business in general is not 
what it should be and very moderate interest is being 
shown by trade visitors at the exhibit.” 

Almost our next stop was at the booth of a competing 
manufacturer, making almost an identical line, with 
a name just about as well known generally as that of 
the first company’s. Five or six factory men were 
there, but it took us some minutes of waiting to get 
a word with one of them, although we knew them rather 
well personally. The booth was literally full of people; 
every factory man was talking business to one or more 
men. Several special display features were in evidence. 
Finally, when we got to one executive and asked him 
how things looked we got a reply something like this: 

“Things look fine. We’re getting a wonderful re- 
action at this show; great trade interest. We've been 
working on this thing for months. We’ve written per- 
sonal letters to jobbers and dealers all over the middle 
west and had all of our salesmen getting jobbers inter- 
ested in coming in here to see our new line—it’s the 
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“This new cooperation (be- 
tween buyer and seller) prob- 
ably is the only answer to the 
new competition about which 
we have been hearing so 
much in recent months” 


first display we’ve made of it. We 
have a regular schedule of what 
we are going to do every day during 
show week for every man on the 
staff and a regular plan of what we 
want to accomplish during the 
week. We’re trying to get out just 
as much information on this line 
in these six days as we possibly 
can. And we’re organized to do it.” 

One man had let the new compe- 
tition rock him; the other was work- 
ing hard on the new cooperation— 
the constructive contact of mind 
with mind—to lick new conditions. 
This new cooperation, as a number 
of economists are coming to visual- 
ize it, is a matter of habit of mind 
—mental approach to selling and 
buying problems—psychological attitude, if you will— 
involving a positive openmindedness in every business 
and industrial contact; an intangible, yet for that very 
reason, a most important element. 

Throughout the whole automotive field, examples of 
how the positive as opposed to the negative attitude of 
mind gets results can be cited; among the most perti- 
nent to manufacturing executives perhaps are those in- 
volving buying and selling relationships between manu- 
facturers and factory equipment companies or manu- 
facturers and parts suppliers. 

There seems to have been a growing tendency, for 
example, on the part of buyers to expect that goods 
will be manufactured and held against releases and if 
they are not needed the seller shall be held responsible. 

In the face of that trend, however, a manufacturer 
making metal parts for a long list of customers is issu- 
ing an acknowledgment of customers’ orders which 
gives notice of the terms under which the supplier oper- 
ates—and part of those terms read: “Orders are en- 
tered only with the distinct understanding that no hold- 
up or cancellation instruction of any kind will be ac- 
cepted after material is in process of manufacture, 
either by ourselves or by our source of supply, provided, 
however, buyer agrees to pay seller for labor and mate- 
rial used to date of stopping work plus estimated over- 
head and profit on entire order as if completed.” 

The terms further specify that the prices quoted 
are “for definite quantity specified, to be shipped in the 
lots specified and not later than the dates specified, vari- 
ations from these quantities and deliveries to be sub- 
ject to change in price.” Operating successfully on 
such a basis, this supplier probably is cooperating with 
his customers in a larger and fuller sense than if he 
were merely agreeing to unjust demands. According to 
requests involving uneconomic practices of course, make 
it difficult if not impossible for the supplier to continue 
to provide quality and service year in and year out. 

Another important supplier of passenger car com- 
panies recently wrote that, “despite competition we 
maintain our policy of varying prices for runs of 
varied size and we believe it would be to the advan- 
tage of many companies in the industry if they would 
follow that practice.” 

Still another states that, “in the past in the case 





of cancellations we have always been successful in 
obligating the purchaser for any material we had on 
hand up to the full amount of his orders.” 

One parts company executive recently made a state- 
ment which deserves serious attention when consid- 
ering the elements of the new cooperation, involving 
vigorous fairness in all contacts with a resulting fun- 
damental economy to both buyer and seller. “The diffi- 
culty confronting parts and accessory makers,” he said, 
“is that a number of them are willing to make any 
concession whatever to obtain orders and this, of course, 
establishes a precedent used by purchasing agents in 
attempting to force identical terms with others.” 

Strangely enough, several important general execu- 
tives of vehicle manufacturing companies have ex- 
pressed almost this same thought informally on several 
occasions in recent months. One executive very frankly 
voiced the opinion that some parts makers must be 
crazy when they set their prices for original equipment. 
“Why the prices that I can get on certain parts are 
ridiculous,” this executive said. “Sometimes the vari- 
ous representatives of different companies making this 
particular unit make up their minds to be firm for a 
week or two and try to stand by their prices. Inside 
of a short time, however, every one of them comes 
around offering me some kind of a rebate. There is 
no sense in that sort of procedure. I wouldn’t think 
of doing it if I ran a parts company. Naturally, how- 
ever, I’m not going to pay any more for the part than 
I can help; I can’t afford to when I know my competi- 
tors are getting concessions.” 


Stability of Supply 


Still another man of equal prominence considers the 
sale of parts and factory equipment at no profit to be 
basically unsound from the standpoint even of the 
buyer, because reliability as to quality, promptness of 
delivery, and stability of supply frequently outweigh 
minor and immediate price advantages. But he too, be- 
ing a big buyer, naturally isn’t going to instruct his 
purchasing department to go gunning for higher prices 
and harsher terms. He couldn’t afford to do so if he 
would. 

Plenty of further specific cases can be cited from both 
sides of the fence. The net of the matter is a strong 
indication that psychologically there is less barrier to 
a concrete working out of the new cooperation today 
between buyer and seller than there ever has been in 
the past. Sound, honest, courageous individual effort, 
in the opinion of several keen students of the industry, 
is the only brush with which a fairer picture can be 
painted. 

The old cooperation was merely physical and material 
in character. It toyed with such ideas as price-fixing, 
combinations to hold up prices and enforce by cooper- 
ative penalties certain trade practices, and other forms 
of economic hari-kari. A few isolated members of the 
industry still may dream of help from some revised ver- 
sion of the old cooperation, but their hopes are neither 
shared nor encouraged by those vigorous apostles of 
the new cooperation who are making the current profits 
in the automotive field. The idea that “distribution 
methods cannot be legislated” is generally accepted 
today. 

Increase in flexibility of mental processes and mental 
contacts in business is being looked upon by many today 
as the foundation stone of the new cooperation which, 
in the minds of a number of executives, eventually will 
bring about that internal coordination within the auto- 
motive industry which will enable it to answer success- 
fully the new competition. 
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Truck Market m Good Condition; 
Sales Prospects Bright 


Survey shows industry in excellent shape to take advantage 
of opportunities presented by developments in general 
business and widening demand for its products. 


By Donald Blanchard 


Editor Commercial Car Journal 


HETHER viewed statistically, on the basis of 
V \ trends established in recent years, or from the 

standpoint of current sales and market condi- 
tions, the truck industry appears to be in excellent 
shape, well prepared to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities presented by developments in general business 
and the widening of demand for commercial motor 
vehicle transportation. 

In any attempt to compare current sales with those 
of a year ago, one runs into the question of what to 
do with Ford. Obviously total truck sales should bé 
smaller with that company out of production than they 
were a year ago and they are. On the other hand, it 
is not entirely correct to eliminate Ford sales from 
comparisons because there is little doubt that other 


makers have benefited by his absence from the field. 

Practically complete sales figures are now available 
for December and these show a 24 per cent decrease 
from December, 1926. When Ford sales are excluded, 
however, the comparison shows a gain of 5 per cent 
in December over the same month in 1926. 

Only incomplete figures are available on this year’s 
business, but the indications are that makers other than 
Ford as a group have registered a gain over last year. 
Using available sales figures together with reports ob- 
tained from dealers and branches all over the country, 
it is possible to present a reasonably accurate picture 
of current sales conditions. 

In the New England States, sales are seasonably slow,. 
although several dealers and branches report consider- 
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East North Central— 
Michigan 
Ohio 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Wisconsin 


Middle Atlantic— 
New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 


West North Central— 
Minnesota 
Iowa 
Missouri 
Kansas 
Nebraska 
South Dakota 
North Dakota 


South Atlantic— 
West Virginia 
Maryland 
Delaware 
Virginia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 


Trend of Commercial Vehicle Registrations 


West South Central— 
Texas 
Oklahoma 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 


New England— 
Maine 
Vermont 
New Hampshire 
Massachusetts 
Connecticut 
Rhode Island 


East South Central— 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Mississippi 
Alabama 


Mountain— 
Idaho 


Montana 
Wyoming 
Utah 
Nevada 
Colorado 
New Mexico 
Arizona 


Pacific— 
Washington 
Oregon 
California 


The chart shows the growth of registrations nationally and by zones; the table gives the states com- 
prising the zones 
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able increases over the corre- 
sponding period last year. 
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How Truck Production Has Deviated 
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Carolina, January sales ran 4 per cent ahead of a year 
ago, and with Ford excluded a gain of 130 per cent is 
shown. Maryland for the first two months of the year 
shows a gain of 15 per cent for makes other than Ford, 
while Atlanta reports that business in that section is 
running ahead of last year by a substantial margin. 

In the East North Central States, sales of trucks 
other than Ford apparently closely parallel last year’s 
record. Illinois, excluding Ford, was 4 per cent behind 
in January and Wayne County, Mich., is 9 per cent 
behind on the same basis for January and February. 
In other sections of Michigan it appears that truck 
sales are on a par or perhaps a little ahead of last year. 
Some lines in Cincinnati have enjoyed rather large in- 
creases this year due, in some cases, to the absence of 
Ford from the field, while others report business about 
equal to last year. 

Sales are reaching quite satisfactory levels in the 
West North Central zone, although the totals are natu- 
rally under last year. Excluding Ford, Iowa has a 
5 per cent gain in January over the same month last 
year, while on the same basis Missouri increased 30 
per cent. Representatives of half a dozen different lines 
in Minneapolis report gains in the first two months of 
from 10 to 25 per cent over last year. Somewhat similar 
conditions are reported in St. Louis. 

If Texas may be taken as a criterion, business is 
developing very favorably in the West South Central 
zone, as in that state January sales ran 23 per cent 
ahead of last year and, excluding Ford, about 115 per 
cent ahead. Reports obtained on six different lines in 
Dallas indicate gains during the first two months of 
from 5 to 15 per cent. 

Denver, the largest city in the Mountain zone, reports 
substantial gains over last year but the indications are 
less favorable in the surrounding territory. 


year, although there is considerable feeling that this 
is a temporary condition. In southern California 
medium and heavy duty lines show rather large de- 
creases, while the light and medium duty lines are about 
on a par with last year, although in some cases sub- 
stantial gains have been registered, due in part to the 
Ford situation. In northern California, January was 
19 per cent behind last year, which probably means that 
makes other than Ford registered gains. With Ford 
sales excluded, the State of Washington shows a loss 
of 4 per cent in January as compared with a year ago. 

Summing up on the basis of the fragmentary data 
available at this time, it appears that truck sales so 
far this year have reached their highest levels in the 
Southeast and Southwest. They have been relatively 
good for makes other than Ford in the Central States, 
fair in some parts of the Middle Atlantic zone, not so 
good in New England and rather poor on the Pacific 
Coast. 

Used trucks continue to be the trade’s biggest problem, 
although reports from all parts of the country indicate 
that used truck inventories are substantially below the 
levels of a year ago. Whatever has been accomplished 
to put trade-in allowances on a more conservative basis 
during the last year apparently has not had any material 
effect on the situation as yet, according to trade opinion. 
Inasmuch as all lines of business have to resort to price 
reductions on occasions to move their merchandise and 
the over-allowance on the used truck is primarily a 
device to the same end, it seems as though this is one 
problem that we will always have with us. Education, 
however, can do much to alleviate it. 

In comparing reports received from cities in different 
parts of the country, it is apparent that several com- 
panies have adopted a rather hard-boiled policy on used 
truck allowances. The impression is gained from the 
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reports that these companies are committed quite defi- 
nitely to a policy of passing up deals involving allow- 
ances that would make them unprofitable. 

Other favorable indications are offered by charts 
which are presented in connection with this article. 
Charts involve statistics, and whether a young and virile 
business such as the truck industry has reached the 
point where it is subject to ordinary statistical methods 
is perhaps debatable. Consequently where the figures 
show trends, they are presented with some reservations. 


What Chart Shows 


One chart shows the percentage deviation of monthly 
production from a computed normal, beginning with 
January, 1920. The normal is computed by ordinary 
statistical methods from the monthly production figures 
for the last nine years. Roughly it may be defined as 
the production which, according to experience, should 
result were there no factors affecting output other than 
seasonal variation and secular trend or growth. Where 
the curve goes above the normal line, a super-normal 
production is indicated, and where it goes below the 
normal, a sub-normal output is indicated. 

Generally speaking, over a period of years the areas 
above the normal should equal approximately the areas 
below the normal. This is based on the assumption 
that there have been no abnormal factors radically 
altering the market during the period. 

The preponderance of space above the normal line in 
recent years might be taken to indicate that the truck 
industry had rather badly over-produced and that we 
were in for a more or less prolonged period of sub- 
normal operations to compensate for the super-output 
in recent years. This does not appear, however, when 
consideration is given to the fact that for a large part 
of the years 1921 and 1922 actual production was below 
the computed normal, so a considerable deficit was piled 
up. As a matter of fact, over the entire period the 
areas below the line are greater than those above. 
Statistically, therefore, the truck industry appears to 
be in good condition. 

Due partly to the cessation of Ford manufacture, 
production has been sub-normal since last March and 
the areas below the line developed in the interim un- 
doubtedly have done much to take up any slack created 
by super-normal production in 1926. How soon the 
production curve gets back to the normal line is largely 
dependent on Ford operations and on the general busi- 
ness situation. 

Registrations provide the best measure of the extent 
of truck use. They are plotted on ratio coordinates 
over a period of 14 years for the United States. This 
curve pictures the tremendous growth of truck trans- 
portation and shows that this growth is being main- 
tained at a substantial rate. The general shape of the 
curve follows the growth curves of other industries and 
in this respect provides some support for a statistical 
treatment of the truck business. First the curve shows 
the period of exploitation or most rapid growth, follow- 
ing which it starts to bend over as stabilization is 
approached. The slope of the curve for the last five 
years promises substantial increases in truck use in 
the immediate future. 

It will be noted that the curve is relatively smooth 
except in the 1921-1922 period, when a slackening of 
growth took place. Thereafter, however, the general 
trend was resumed, and as conditions confronting an 
industry do not ordinarily change suddenly, the slope 
of the curve may be taken as a fairly reliable indicator. 

On the same chart are plotted registrations over a 
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five-year period in nine geographic zones. It will be 
noted that truck registrations decreased in the New 
England and Middle Atlantic zones last year and that 
but a very small gain was registered in the Pacific 
States. Comparing the New England and Pacific curves 
with the national curve shows that the growth in these 
two zones during the last few years has been slower 
than for the country as a whole, which is perhaps an 
indication that the extent of truck use is more nearly 
stabilized in these states than elsewhere in the country. 
The general shape of the Middle Atlantic curve indicates 
that the 1927 drop was abnormal and that continued 
growth at substantially the national rate is in prospect. 
Similarly the small increases registered in the South 
Atlantic and East South Central zones appear to be 
temporary conditions, perhaps attributable to the un- 
favorable cotton market last year, floods, and the col- 
lapse in Florida. The general trend of the curves for 
these two zones indicates continued growth at a rate 
somewhat in excess of the national rate. In the four 
remaining zones the curves show a rate of growth equal 
to or greater than the national rate. Taking the na- 
tional curve and the zone curves, with the exceptions 
noted, the statistical indication is that there still is a 
considerable virgin truck market to be exploited. 

The relative importance of the various zones from a 
truck use standpoint is indicated by the heights of the 
curves on the chart. 


Increase in 1927 


Truck sales decreased in 1927 in all zones but the 
Mountain States. The average decrease for the country 
was about 16 per cent with the different zones affected 
to varying degrees. These unusually heavy sales losses 
were in a large measure due to cessation of Ford opera- 
tions. With Ford sales excluded, the national average 
increase was 18 per cent. The unusually large increases 
in several zones perhaps give an indication of the 
geographical areas where the reentry of Ford into the 
market will be felt most severely. 

An exactly opposite interpretation is possible, how- 
ever, aS it may be that in these zones where Ford 
trucks heretofore have been sold in relatively large 
numbers, Ford will experience considerable difficulty 
in coming back because of the progress competitors have 
made since Ford started preparations for the new model. 

There is, therefore, no sound basis for pessimism 
concerning the future for trucks. If this is true of 
the domestic situation, it is doubly true where foreign 
markets are concerned. Overseas sales have not been 
considered here, but their growth has been remarkable 
and shows no signs of slackening. 





USSIAN imports of automobiles during the fiscal 

year 1926-1927 showed a material decline com- 
pared with 1925-1926, the value of the imports amount- 
ing to only 6,220,000 roubles as compared with 12,- 
790,000 roubles. Imports from the United States and 
from Italy declined largely. It is believed that the chief 
reason for this decline is the plan of the Soviet Govern- 
ment to create its own automobile industries. 





N our issue of Dec. 17 last we printed abstracts of 

papers presented at the first internal combustion en- 
gine congress held in Padua, Italy, last fall. Since then 
we have had a number of inquiries as to where copies 
of the original papers could be obtained. The congress 
was in charge of the Commitato Nazionale per le Onor- 
anze ad Enrico Bernardi, Via Giotto N. 20, Padua, 
Italy. 
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Chrysler Crankshafts Put Through 
lO Straightening Operations 


McKee 20-ton flexible power press used at various stages of 
production to eliminate small distortions caused by 
machining strains at the Highland Park plant. 


By K. W. Stillman 


cylinder engines, a considerable part of the work 

consists in straightening operations in order that 
small distortions caused by machining strains will not 
affect the very close limits required in the finished 
product. 

In machining crankshafts for the Chrysler Model 62 
at the Chrysler Highland Park plant approximately 50 
machining operations are required, of which 20 per 
cent or 10 operations are to straighten the partially- 
finished crankshaft. 

The preliminary operations on this piece, after in- 
spection and Brinell testing of the forging, are to clean 
the centers on both ends by means of an Avey drill 
press and to mill flat on the 
cheek. This is done in a Rock- 
ford Rigidmil and is for locat- 
ing purposes, this location 
being used in all subsequent 
operations. 

The No. 4 line bearings are 
formed next and the sides of 
the web cheeked down in a 
12 by 34 in. LeBlond heavy- 
duty Multicut lathe fitted 


[’ machining crankshafts, particularly those of multi- 





with a potchuck, front and rear tool blocks and a roller 
bearing tail center. This bearing is then rough ground 
in a Landis grinder. 

In a second LeBlond heavy-duty lathe the front bear- 
ing is turned and filleted, the gear fit and fan pulley 
diameter are turned and the front side of the gear fit 
recess is cheeked. On a third machine of the same type 
the rear bearing is rough formed and filleted, the oil 
throw ring formed, the flange faced and turned and 
the bolt circle turned. Both of these machines are 
equipped with potchucks and steady rests, rear tool 
blocks and roller bearing tail centers. 

The rear end is then recentered in another Avey 
drill press and the work passes to still another LeBlond 



















Left—LeBlond No. 4 automatic pin 
turning lathe set up for cheeking 
and forming pins. Above—Walcott 
pin turning lathe which is used to 
finish turn all crank pins in a 
single operation 
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Gage used to check spacing of pins. The accumulative 
error in the longitudinal spacing of the pins must not 
exceed 0.010 in. 


Fox No. 26 AC 12-spindle drill set up for drilling and 
reaming six holes in crankshaft flange 


On one Chrysler model this Fay automatic is employed 
for machining the rear end of the crankshaft 
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heavy-duty lathe where the rear bearing is finished, 
formed and filleted. At the same time the oil groove 
is rough formed, the O. D. of the flange turned and 
chamfered, the rear bearing face inside the flange 
turned, as well as the bolt circle and the outside 
diameter of the oil groove. 

The rear bearing is then rough ground in a Norton 
grinder and the front bearing rough ground in a Landis 
erinder. 

In the next operation, performed in a No. 4 LeBlond 
automatic pin lathe, the crankshaft is chucked on the 
front and rear bearings with a steady rest at the center 
bearing, while Nos. 2, 3, 5 and 6 line bearings are 
cheeked, formed and filleted. Four tool blocks are em- 
ployed in these operations with right and left potchucks. 

The first straightening operation takes place next 
and, like all the subsequent straightening operations, is 
done in a 20-ton flexible power press built by McKee 
Machine Co. After this the four line bearings just 
previously formed are rough ground in a 10 by 36 in. 
Landis grinder. 

Machining of the pins begins in the next operation 
when the Nos. 1 and 6 pins are cheeked and formed in 
a No. 4 LeBlond automatic pin lathe, equipped with two 
potchucks and four tool blocks. The Nos. 2 and 5 pins 
are next machined in the same manner, and in a similar 
machine, and the second straightening operation fol- 
lows. 

Nos. 3 and 4 pins are then cheeked and formed, an- 
other straightening, and all pins are finish turned in 
a Walcott pin turning lathe, equipped with a steady 
rest at the center bearing. 


Drilling Operations 


Three drilling operations are next in order, the first 
two, in Nos. 2 and 7, and 3 and 6 line bearings, being 
performed in Avey two-spindle drill presses, while the 
third, on Nos. 4 and 5 bearings, employ an Avey flange 
quill drill press. 

Another straightening operation follows and the 
crankshaft then passes to a bench where the plane of 
the pins is inspected. Tolerance in the index of pins 
with each other is 0.004 in. 

Passing this inspection the pins are finish ground 
in. Norton grinders in three operations, two pins being 
ground in each, and the shaft is again straightened. 
All pin diameters are held to 0.0005 in. tolerance. 

The center bearing is then finish ground in a Landis 
grinder and still another straightening operation oc- 
curs. Nos. 2, 3, 5 and 6 bearings are finish ground in 
a single operation in a 10 by 36 in. Norton grinder and 
the front bearing is finish ground, as well as the gear 
fit and fan pulley fit, in another Landis 10 by 36 in. 
grinder. Bearing diameters are also held to 0.0005 in. 
tolerance. 

The next two operations semi-finish and finish grind 
the rear bearing in Landis and Norton grinders and 
the flexible power press is brought into use to 
straighten the shaft once more. 

The outside diameter of the flange is ground in a 
12 by 52 in. Landis grinder and another straightening 
follows. 

The next two operations are performed in Warner & 
Swasey No. 6 screw machines. In the first, the crank- 
shaft is chucked on the front bearing and, with steady 
rests at the center and rear bearings, a hole is drilled 
in the rear bearing, the flange face is undercut, re- 
centered and bored, the oil slinger is reamed, finish 
turned and the oil groove is finish formed. 

In the next Warner & Swasey the front end is faced 
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to length, a groove formed and chamfered and a 11% 
in. hole bored, tapped, counterbored and chamfered. 

Six holes are then drilled and reamed in the flange 
in a No. 26 AC Fox multiple 12-spindle drill, after 
which the holes are hand-reamed and then burred by 
means of a peening tool worked by a Little David air 
motor. 

In the next two operations, employing 18 in. Cin- 
cinnati manufacturing milling machines, a Woodruff 
and a straight keyway are milled, followed by a 
straightening operation in a McKee press. 

After grinding the face of the flange in a Landis 
vrinder, the crankshaft is balanced in a Gisholt balanc- 
ing machine and metal necessary to remove to obtain 
proper balance is taken off in a 24 in. Diamond double- 
end grinder or a No. 3 Avey drill press. 

This balancing operation is then checked by another 
balancing in a Tinius Olsen balancing machine. All 
bearings and pins are lapped, filed and burred in a 
Greenfield 12 by 5 in. speed lathe. The crankshaft is 
machined and then hand straightened, if necessary, and 
passes to the final inspection bench. 


Cylinder Block Machining 

In the assembly of motors at the Chrysler Highland 
Park plant some very interesting methods are em- 
ployed in order to obtain the accuracy necessary to 
efficient operation. In particular, the lining-up and size 
of the crank and cam bearing holes are carried out 
with great precision. 

The first operation after the cylinder block is placed 
on the assembly conveyor is to assemble strips to the 
top of the block and to fit the caps to the block. The 
rear camshaft oil hole is next drilled and the bearing 
caps and nuts assembled. 

Following this comes an interesting operation per- 
formed on a Barnes rotary table boring machine in 





Fig. 1. 
Chrysler to finish bore crank, cam, starter and water 
impeller holes simultaneously 


Barnes rotary table boring machine used by 


which the crank holes, cam holes and starter hole are 
semi-finish bored and the water impeller hole finish 
bored. This Barnes machine is provided with a rotary 
work table so that a new block can be loaded while 
another is being machined. The machine has four bor- 
ing bars equipped with fly cutters so that all holes are 
bored simultaneously. 

The next operation, which is also performed on a 
Barnes rotary table machine, is to finish bore the holes 
roughed out in the previous operation. The machine 
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or 


used for this work is shown in Fig. 1 and it is similar 
in design and operation to that used on the last opera- 
tion, having two work holding fixtures, rotating table 
and four boring bars. 

The rear camshaft hole is hand-reamed by means of 
a Peerless hand reamer and the rear crankshaft hole is 
reamed. The crankshaft and camshaft holes are reamed 
with Barber-Coleman bars and reamers operated by a 
Thor air motor. 

Permissible tolerance in crank hole dimensions is 
.0005 in. The test bars shown in Fig. 2 are employed 
to determine if the holes are properly in line. The 
upper bar shown has an outside diameter .0005 in. less 
than the low limit for the crank hole diameter and it 


ee 





Fig. 2. Test bars used for inspecting crankshaft holes 


of Chrysler engines 
must be possible to pass this bar through all the bearing 
holes before the job is accepted. 

Both the crankshaft and camshaft bearings are also 
held to limits of .0005 in.; the maximum permissible 
variation in diameter of one cylinder bore from another 
is .001 in. Clearance between crankshaft and bearings 
is .0015 in., maximum and .0005 in. minimum. 


Morris Six Enlarged 


T the time of its introduction last October, the six- 

cylinder overhead camshaft Morris (British) had 

a 48-in. track and a body obviously intended for only 

four passengers, including the driver. It was stated. 

however, that an export type would have a 56-in. track 
and five-passenger bodies. 

In response to the demands of dealers, the wider 
track and roomier bodywork have now been standardized 
for the home market as well as for export. At the same 
time, the chassis has been redesigned, principally to 
make it lower, while among a few detail variations the 
magneto has been displaced by battery ignition. The 
engine dimensions remain at 69 x 110 mm. (approxi- 
mately 150 cu. in.). 

Two styles of bodywork are offered, a four-door sedan 
and a coupe with two “occasional” folding seats inclosed 
behind the main seat, the latter being adjustable. The 
sedan is an all-metal construction with duotone cellulose 
finish, furniture hide upholstery and well curved rear 
quarters and roof. Its price is now £395. 





N Aeronautical Committee was recently created at 
Rouen, France, under the presidency of a manu- 
facturer, the treasurer of the local Chamber of Com- 
merce. He is keeping in communication with the gen- 
eral officer charged with the liaison between the French 
Committee for Aerial Propaganda and the region of 
Rouen. The committee already has held several meet- 
ings to look into steps to be taken to meet the require- 
ments of the French Committee. It is planned to estab- 
lish air services first to Amiens, Arras, Lille, Cherbourg 
and Marseilles. 
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Side view of Whitcomb bus. 
possible by axleless front end and underslung rear shackle construction 


Note extremely low appearance made 


IF hitcomb (Introduces Szx-W7 hee/ Bus 
With Axleless Front End 


Independent springing of front wheels and unit construction 
of body and chassis contribute to low weight. Wisconsin 
six-cylinder engine gives 105 hp. Wheelbase 216 in. 


By M. Warren Baker 


standard designs is ready for introduction by 

the motor coach division of the Whitcomb 
Wheel Co., Kenosha, Wis. It is of the six-wheel type, 
has a wheelbase of 216 in., is capable of a sustained 
speed of 60 m.p.h. and is priced at $13,500. 

Among the outstanding features are the axleless 
front end (with each wheel sprung independently), 
the universal tandem driving assembly, unit con- 
struction of body and chassis, decreased weight, im- 
proved ventilating means, and oil-tight, dust-proof 
construction throughout. 

The designer of the coach, James A. Whitcomb, 
claims many advantages for the use of independently 
sprung front wheels, including saving in weight, pos- 
itive relief from shimmy 
-and extreme long life, 
the latter because all 
working parts operate in 
dust and weather-proof 
cases. The tie rod joints 
have annular ball bearings 
in oil-tight cases. 

The steering knuckles, i | 
in addition to swinging | 
around the knuckle pins 
as pivots in steering, also 
slide up and down there- | i 


. MOTOR coach departing considerably from 











drive is through an underslung worm with a ratio of 
5 1/6 to 1. Steel tubular propeller shafts are inclosed 
in oil-tight cases, as are the two all-metal universal 
joints, which are of the grooved ball type often used in 
machine tools. The shafts are carried in 3-in. heavy- 
gage torque tubes with ball and socket ends having a 
diameter of 714 in. 

The rear unit is so designed that it is very flexible, 
which feature, according to the designer, permits a 
much longer wheelbase than ordinarily, without side- 
slipping of the front set of driving wheels when turn- 
ing a corner. Despite the great length of the bus, 
its turning radius is only 32% ft. 

When the bus is loaded to capacity, the drive line 
is very nearly straight. The springs which connect 
the two rear units are 60 
in. long and 3 in wide, and 
they have practically no 
camber. The special 
shackle construction of 
the underslung type is en- 
tirely universal in action, 
allowing the axles to move 
sidewise as well as in 
a vertical plane. The 
shackles, held by alumi- 
num carriers, have case- 
hardened hollow pins and 








on when road obstructions 


case-hardened thrust 











are met. Large _ helical 


washers with cork gaskets 











springs above and below 
the knuckle control the | 
bound and rebound of the | 
wheel. 


as oil retainers and as 


protection against the 
weather. 
Brakes on all four 








The rear axle housings 
are made principally of 
aluminum alloy. The final 


oil-tight, 





Front view of axleless front construction, showing 
dust-proof construction of 
vertical springs 


wheels are entirely in- 
closed. Either Warner 


independent ‘ 5 A 
» electric or Christensen air 
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brakes are supplied. The brake drums measure 17°%4 x 
31% in., and aluminum brake shoes are used. The 
emergency brake is placed on the propeller shaft direct- 
ly in front of the first universal; it has a diameter of 
734 in. and a width of 5 in., and is equipped with 
aluminum contracting shoes. 

Reduction of weight, the builders declare, is ac- 
complished without sacrifice of strength. The body- 
chassis unit is of all-metal construction, and the bus 
may be stood upon its top without danger of collapse 
or damage to the frame-work. The reduction is gain- 
ed primarily through the use of aluminum alloy cast- 
ings, of a built-up frame construction necessary to 
accommodate the axleless front construction, and a 
rear bogy which does away with the need for dual- 
wheel equipment. 

Running boards, or steps, together with the side 
bows and roof framework are integral parts of the 
main side members. A portion of the engine pan also 
forms a part of the side members. 

In the frame construction the cowl is included, thus 
making the engine compartment separate from the 
body, which reduces footboard temperature to an 
agreeable condition even in the hottest weather. 
Hood louvres open toward the front, instead of to 
the rear, providing a partial means of engine cooling 
and preventing the warm engine air from passing 
along the side of the coach. The ventilators on top 
of the hood may be opened either toward the front 
or toward the back, so that in summer, by opening 
them toward the front, cold air drawn in may sweep 



































Rear view of first driving axle, showing underslung 
universal spring shackles 


over the engine, and in winter, by opening them 
toward the rear, the warm air from the engine com- 
partment may be forced back on the windshield to 
keep ice and snow from gathering thereon. 

Footboards are ventilated and in addition there are 
doors on each side of the cowl which open toward the 
front. Cool air entering these doors is forced through 
the space between the engine compartment footboard 
and the footboard proper, a portion of the opening 
extending above the footboard, to insure ventilation. 
The floor is of Plymetl] throughout and is covered with 
1-in. hair felt and linoleum. Each compartment floor- 
board and ventilator may be removed as a unit, should 
it be necessary to reach any part under that section. 

In the design of the chassis the number of different 
wearing parts has been kept down, and four sizes of 
ball and roller bearings will furnish a spare unit for 
any bearing used in the vehicle. 

The two rear compartments are easily converted 
into an observation section and the next two may 
quickly be converted into a drawing room or smoking 
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View showing flat spring construction and side of 
universal spring shackles 


compartment for six persons. The capacity of the 
coach for intercity travel is 24 besides the driver, 
and for de luxe through-service the capacity is 18 
besides the driver. A special pedestal shock-absorb- 
ing type of seat has been designed for this purpose. 

The height of the floorboard from the road is 23 
in. The roof is an all-aluminum interior with leather 
finish, and on the top is placed two inches of hair 
felt covered with Duratex deck material. Twelve 
overhead lights are placed at an angle convenient for 
reading and interior illumination. 

At the rear of the coach there is a large invisible 
drawer, operating on rollers, which serves as a tool 
and tire compartment. It is easily opened with one 
hand and when closed becomes a part of the rear por- 
tion of the body. 

The engine is a Wisconsin, type Z, valve-in-head 
six, with a bore and stroke of 4% x 5 in. developing 
105 hp. at 2400 r.p.m. A Fuller bus-type transmission 
is mounted in unit with the engine. The cooling 
system consists of a Modine “Turbo-tube” radiator 
and a 20 in. heavy-duty fan. Water is circulated by 
a pump driven through the generator shaft. 

The frame is braced in front of the driving bogy 
by X-shaped members converging toward the center of 
the bus, and by 10 heavy cross members in addition 
to the engine mounts. 

The wheels are of the Whitcomb Wheel Company’s 
design, of aluminum alloy, and have the rim cast 
integral with them. A removable side ring is fitted. 
It is claimed that the weight reduction resulting from 
the use of these wheels is between 450 and 500 lb. 





British Columbia Roads 


HE Province of British Columbia, though well pro- 

vided with water transportation on the coast area, 
has until recent years suffered from an isolation caused 
by laek of arterial highways from east to west and from 
north to south. Up to the summer of 1927, highway 
traffic from eastern British Columbia has been obliged 
to traverse the State of Washington in order to reach 
the west coast. Only a portion of the north and south 
highway is yet completed, though the Ministry of Pub- 
lic Works is making an effort to promote extensions of 
the road as far north as Prince Rupert and as far east 
as the Peace River country, according to the U. S. 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

The motor car has been the greatest contributing fac- 
tor in the advancement of highway building in the 
Province. The mileage of roads good for automobile 
traffic has increased during the past decade from 13,000 
miles to 17,000 miles; that is, 400 miles annually, not 
including the considerable mileage of narrow wagon 
roads that have been widened and surfaced. 
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Redesign Bijur Lubricating System 
for Greater C’onventience 


Although fundamental principle is unchanged, improvements are 
made in most of the elements, and production has been 
facilitated. Now standard equipment on four makes. 


By P. M. Heldt 


AM BOUT three years have elapsed since the Bijur 
centralized chassis lubricating system was first 
described in these columns. It was then stand- 

ard equipment on the Packard, and since that time 
three other car makers have adopted it. In the course 
of these three years most of the elements of the sys- 
tem have been redesigned, chiefly to facilitate their 
production, but in some instances to make their oper- 
ation more convenient; the fundamental principle of 
the system has not been changed. 

It will be remembered that the basic feature of the 
Bijur system is the provision at each bearing of a 
metering outlet of such 
high resistance to the 
flow of the oil, that the 
resistance of the line is 
negligible in comparison. 
This eliminates the influ- ff 
ence of length of lines / [/ 
on the rate at which lu- | 
bricant fed to any 
particular bearing and 
makes possible the paral- 
lel connection of the var- 
ious outlets to the sup- 
ply tank. The metering 
outlets, called drip plugs, 
are fittings containing a 


is 


relatively long and small & \ 
diameter hole of great € @ 
accuracy, in which is 4¥ 


placed a pin of a diame- 
ter less than that of the 
hole by 0.002 to 0.008 in. 
The difference between 
the diameters of the pin 
and the hole determines 
the rate of oil flow, and 
so the delivery rate of 
the fitting. 

{In each drip plug there 






} 





is a relief valve at the 
exit end, which closes 
the outlet during the 
periods that the oil is 
not under pressure. At 


the inlet end of the drip 
plug there is a thick and 
rather dense felt plug, 
supported by a gauze 









cup, which serves as a strainer to intercept any par- 
ticles of dirt that may be in the pipe lines or fittings 
when first assembled. If such foreign matter were 
permitted to lodge between the valve disk and its 
seat, it would impair the tightness of the valve, or if 
it became lodged in the restriction crevice between 
the pin and the hole, it would obstruct the restriction 
and so vary its flow rate. These metering fittings 
are made with different capacities, so that oil can 
be delivered to the bearings at different rates in ac- 
cordance with their particular requirements. 

The pressure by which oil is fed to the bearings is 
generated by means of 
a plunger pump which 
is built into the oil tank, 
the latter being mounted 
on the forward side of 
the dash. The oil con- 
tainer is made of two 
deep drawings of steel, 
of which the upper one 
telescopes over the lower 
one, and is finished in 
lacquer. The pump cyl- 
inder is set into an open- 
ing drawn in the lower 
half and secured by a 
locking ring and solder, 
while a guide for the 
pump rod is set into an 
opening in the top half. 
This construction of a 
vertical pump with the 
piston passing through 
the can above the oil 
level does away with the 
necessity for a_ stuffing 
box gland, and it also 
provides an additional 
air vent around the pump 
rod. Incidentally, the 
raised edge of the pump 
cylinder tends to keep 
i anything but clean oil 
from being drawn into 
the pump. The container 
has a capacity of a quart 
and a quarter, so that 
when it is empty or near- 
ly empty, a quart can of 


Oil tank and pump, 
plan view and sec- 
tion 
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fresh oil can be emptied into it without causing the 
tank to overflow. 

The pump plunger is raised in the barrel by means 
of a pedal of pump-handle form. The free end of the 
pedal with which the operator’s foot contacts is 
rounded, and on the forward side it is provided with 
a plug acting as a stop limiting the stroke. Connec- 
tion between the pedal and the pump plunger rod is 
by means of a pair of slotted jaws and a pin pass- 
ing through a hole in the rod. The ends of this pin, 
which are located in the slots in the jaws, are re- 
duced to a semicircular cross-section, so as to give 
considerable bearing area on that side of the slot on 
which the pressure comes when the pedal is being 
depressed. In order to prevent rattle of the pump 
pedal when not in use, it is provided with an anti- 
rattling spring which coils around the pivot pin, its 
ends resting against the bracket by which the con- 
tainer is mounted on the dash, and the yoked part of 
the pedal, respectively. 

On its delivery stroke the pump plunger is forced 
down by a long coiled spring surrounding the plunger 
rod. The average pressure of the spring is 220 lb., 
and since the plunger has a diameter of 11% in. and, 
consequently, a section of 1.76 sq. in., making allow- 
ance for pump friction and resistance to the flow of 
oil through the delivery valve and strainer, the ac- 
tual delivery pressure is somewhat over 190 Ib. p. 
sq. in. 

By reference to the sectional view of the oil tank 
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and pump it will be seen that sealing of the plunger 
in the barrel is effected by means of a leather cup. 
This leather cup is supported by a metal cup, the two 
being clamped between two parts of the plunger that 
are screwed together. Within the plunger is located 

large ball which serves as the intake valve of the 
pump. When the plunger is being raised by means 
of the pedal, this ball is off its seat in the plunger 
and permits oil to flow from the tank through two 
series of holes in the wall of the plunger, above and 
below the sealing cup, respectively, into the pump 
chamber. During the return stroke of the pump 
plunger the ball valve closes and the oil is forced 
from the pump barrel through a felt filter disk at the 
bottom thereof into the oil lines. When the plunger 
reaches the end of its down stroke a disk of non-me- 
tallic material at the bottom of the plunger seals a 
hole in a disk over the felt filter and thus seals the 
tank outlet whenever the system is not operating. 
Inasmuch as the exit of the tank, which is the entry 
to the oil lines, is sealed against admission of air, it 
follows that no oil can escape from any one drip 
plug while standing even if the drip plug valve were 
not hermetically tight. Thus the tank cannot drain while 
the car is standing idle, whether the line is tight or not; 
in addition, it becomes feasible to disconnect the line 
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Right—Con- 


Left—Connection to pump bearing. 
nection to fan spindle 


anywhere, as for examination of parts or repairs, with- 
out losing oil from the end of the pipe thus disconnected. 

The time required for the return stroke of the 
plunger is from three to four minutes at ordinary 
atmospheric temperatures when the viscosity of the 
oil is normal, but much longer in very cold weather, 
owing to the rapid increase in the viscosity of oil 
with falling temperature. 

It will be noticed that the oil tank has a compara- 
tively large filling hole, which is closed by a quick- 
acting cover. The various members of this cover are 
held together with hollow rivets which vent the tank. 
An engraved plate on top of the cover contains all 
of the instructions required for the successful oper- 
ation of the system. 

The oil distribution system has been worked out 
so as to reduce the length of tubing to a minimum. 
In a typical installation there is a Y fitting at the 
bottom of the tank, from which connections are made 
to the right and left hand sides of the chassis, re- 
spectively. A tube from one branch of the Y con- 
nects with a line extending the whole length of the left 
frame rail, carrying oil to all of the spring shackles 
on this side of the frame. From the other branch 
of the Y a tube extends across the frame and con- 
nects to a tube running the length of the right frame 
rail, at the point where an outlet to the clutch collar 
bearing is located. The main lead on this side of the 
frame supplies oil not only to all four of the spring 
shackles, but also to the clutch collar, the pump shaft 
bearing, the fan bearing and the knuckle pin bearings 
on both sides of the car. 

A special type of compression coupling is 
between the tube and the fittings. <A sleeve 
ends tapered on the outside is slipped over the end 
of the tube and the latter is then inserted into the 
drilled and tapped hole in the fitting. A gland nut 
is screwed into the fitting, and the tapered sleeve is 
compressed between its tapered-out end and the ta- 
pered bottom of the hole in the fitting, being forced 
down upon the copper tube with such pressure as to 
contract the latter visibly. In some types of fitting 
where the part performing the function of a gland 
nut is threaded on the outside and comparatively thin- 
walled, steel reinforcing sleeve is inserted in the 
fitting. 

All drip plugs have holes of the same diameter, 
but the diameter of the pins inserted into the holes 
is varied in order to vary the rate of delivery. The 
plugs are numbered from 0 to 6, the flow under 100 
Ib. p. sq. in. pressure of an oil of given viscosity 
through these metering passages varying from 0.05 
to 1.40 cu. cm. per minute. 

The Bijur Lubricating Corp. supplies an oil which 
is particularlv well adapted for use with the system 
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sary, (though there is no oc- 
casion for this operation if 
pure oil is used). Foreign 
material on the filter can be 
washed away by any of the 
well-known oil solvents, after 
which it may be easily re- 
placed and continued in use. 

One of the features of the 
Bijur system is the method 
of connection to the front 
axle ends for the lubrication 
of the knuckle pivot bearings 
and possibly the steering 
joints. For this purpose a 
bridge coil is used. A hard 
brass tube has a coil formed 














Connections to knuckle spindle and front spring rear bracket 


described. The oil for chassis lubrication must be 
moderately heavy, heavier than the usual motor oil, 
but it must not lose its fluidity at zero Fahrenheit. 
If the oil contains suspended wax, grease or graphite, 
this will be filtered out by the wool felt filter disk at 
the bottom of the tank. Should the filter disk become 
clogged with such material, the pedal will return 
much more slowly than usual and the operator will 
thus be informed of the fact. The filter can be 
readily removed from the tank and cleaned. Many 
other oils besides those put out by the Bijur Cor- 
poration can be used with the system, particularly 
under normal atmospheric conditions, when the re- 
quirements are not so severe. A list of suitable oils 
is furnished by the manutacturer of the system. 

Where oil control outlets are connected together 
by oil filled piping, if the outlets are at different 
levels, oil tends to run out of the lower outlets and 
air to enter the higher ones; thus a car would drip 
oil while standing, were it not that the drip plugs 
are provided with perfectly tight valves. Obviously, 
therefore, it is essential that the perfect sealing of 
the valves is not destroyed by the lodgment of any 
foreign particles on the valve seat. The initial tight- 
ness of the relief valve in the drip plugs is accom- 
plished by inserting between the valve disk and the 
valve seat a disk of oil silk or “varnished silk,” which 
is impervious to oil and has the necessary softness 
to act as a yvasket under the light spring pressure 
that goes together with easy-opening valves. The 
provision for keeping foreign matter from the valve 
seat and out of the metering crevices is a thick plug 
of dense felt located at the inlet end of the drip plug, 
where it is retained by a steel thimble pressed into 
the brass plug. This felt strainer catches any dust 
that may have lodged in the pipes before they were 
applied to the chassis, as well as metallic particles 
coming off the threads of fittings and lose oxide from 
pipes or fittings, and its capacity is such that it is not 
clogged by the amount of such material present un- 
der reasonable manufacturing conditions. 

It is claimed that the drip plug strainers never be- 
come clogged, because no dirt, except that originally 
in the pipe lines, can ever reach them. Since all the 
entering oil is filtered through a disk of still denser 
felt in the tank outlet, any foreign matter that might 
enter with the oil is caught there and does not get 
into the pipe lines at all. This filter is readily acces- 
sible for cleaning, if this should ever become neces- 


in it near each end, one coil 
being supported by its end 
convolutions on the frame 
side rail and the other sim- 
ilarly supported on the axle. This connection assures 
flexibility in all directions without appreciable strain. 





W orld Engineering Congress 


HE Polytechnic Institute of Japan announces that 

a World Congress of Engineering will be held at 
Tokio for two weeks during the latter part of October, 
1929, and has issued an invitation to participate, to gov- 
2rnment departments, universities, institutions, associa- 
tions and private parties interested in the engineering 
sciences. 

The Congress will discuss various subjects relating 
to the engineering sciences, of which a provisional list 
is given below, with the idea of organizing and develop- 
ing international cooperation in the study of these 
sciences and the problems which arise in all their 
branches, and to cultivate a fraternal sentiment between 
the engineers of the whole world. A more detailed pro- 
gram will be published later. Until further notice all 
correspondence should be addressed to Kogakkai, Mar- 
unouchi Building, Tokio, Japan. 

1. General problems of industrial engineering: In- 
struction, administration, organization, statistics, stand- 
ardization, international cooperation among engineers, 
etc. 

2. Applied sciences: Strength of materials, thermo- 
dynamics and other scientific subjects. 

3. Public works: Railroads, highways, harbors, rivers, 
canals, city planning. 

4. Communication and transportation: Inland and 
ocean navigation, aerial ‘navigation, telegraphy, tele- 
phony, ete. 


5. Energy: Resources, production and distribution. 
6. Architecture and civil construction. 

7. Applied mechanics and electrical engineering. 
8. Chemical technology. 

C 


9. Textile technology. 

10. Naval construction and marine engineering. 

11. Balloons, airplanes, automobiles and other vehi- 
cles. 

12. Exploitation of mines and metallurgy. 

13. Raw materials. 

14. Fuels (solid, liquid, gaseous), and combustion 
engineering. 

15. Water supply, sewerage systems, heating and ven- 
tilation, lighting, refrigeration. 

16. Scientific organization. 

17. Miscellaneous. 
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Just Among Ourselves 


American Merchant 
Marine Needed 


We the automotive in- 

dustry has_ participated 
only to a limited extent in the 
controversies which have raged 
around the question of an 
American merchant marine dur- 
ing the last few years, its 
growing export business makes 
the question one of real impor- 
tance. So much argument has 
turned about the point of gov- 
ernment ownership that the fun- 
damental facts have tended to 
be obscured in certain respects. 
It is scarcely necessary to dem- 
onstrate to most automotive 
executives the desirability of 
having American ships on which 
American goods can be carried; 
military as well as commercial 
interests combine to make 
necessary an amount of Amer- 
ican shipping at least some- 
where nearly commensurate 
with the volume of our foreign 
business. The important thing 
is to find some means by which 
a profitable American merchant 
marine can be developed. 

* * * 


Uncovering Facts 
on Unemployment 
‘THE Department of Labor is 
engaged in a detailed survey 
of unemployment which should 
hold interesting results for the 
automotive industry. There are 
strong indications that’ the 
number of unemployed at pres- 
ent as compared to any other 
time is not nearly so great as 
a good many newspaper head- 
lines recently would have us be- 
lieve. A house to house check- 
up in one city, it is understood, 
showed the actual unemploy- 
ment to be only one-third as 
great as that which had been 
estimated. The Labor Depart- 
ment survey probably will de- 
velop the first real facts on the 
current situation; until it is 
completed little can be said with 
certainty. Automotive execu- 
tives are interested, of course, 


partly because of labor turn- 
over and industrial relations 
problems in their own factories, 
but even to a greater extent be- 
cause the industrial wage earn- 
ers of the country form the 
greatest potential market for 
automobiles and automotive 
products. 

*% * * 
Congress Creates 
Many Horatios 


Bits authorizing the estab- 

lishment of toll bridges by 
private individuals have been 
going through Congress at a 
great rate recently. The loca- 
tions selected for these bridges 
naturally are almost always at 
places where good highways 
built by money supplied by the 
public have made traffic dense 
and the profit possibilities of 
such a bridge great. There 
seems to be little justice in 
turning over to private individ- 
uals toll bridge concessions of 
this kind; where bridges re 
needed in nine cases out of ten 
some method of building and 
operating them from _ public 
highway funds can and should 
be developed. If anyone is to 
collect tolls, the state should do 
the collecting, that the bridge 
may be freed to the public just 
as our highways are at the 
earliest possible moment. Or- 
ganized opposition to these bills 
seems difficult to get in Con- 
gress because each bill is, of 
course, a local proposition and 
one Congressman doesn’t like to 
oppose something which in it- 
self concerns only the district 
of a feliow Congressman. A 
large proportion of the bills 
passed on toll bridges have been 
without the approval of the De- 
partment of Public Roads, the 
agency which—in _ collabora- 
tion with the highway depart- 
ments of the various states— 
certainly seems to be in the best 


position to judge and determine 


the fundamental and economi- 
cal highway needs of the coun- 
try. 


Will Ford Prospects 
Wait for New Cars? 

LENTY of car manufactur- 

ers as well as Ford dealers 
have been speculating in the 
last few months about how 
many Ford prospects would 
hold off buying until they could 
get delivery on a Ford and how 
many would get tired waiting 
and buy another car. A survey 
just made by the Chilton com- 
mercial survey department 
throws a little interesting light 
on this question, although it 
doesn’t in any sense provide an 
accurate or complete answer. 
Over 100 independent repair 
shops and garages were asked 
and replied to this question: 
“From your contact with Ford 
owners, do most of them seem 
willing to wait for Model A and 
repair their old Model T or are 
they inclined to buy some other 
car instead?” Fifty-two per 
cent believed that a majority 
is going to repair the Model T 
and wait for the Model A. 
Twenty-eight per cent believed 
that a majority is going to buy 
some other car. The rest of the 
answers said that it was about 
50-50. 

Of these same independent 
repair shops, it is interesting 
to note, 85 feel that Model T re- 
pairing will be a_ profitable 
business for several years to 
come—the average of the an- 
swers was 3.08 years, although 
two thought it would be profita- 
ble for 6 years, one for 7 years 
and one for ten years. The 
average expenditure per shop 
for Ford Model T parts of the 
group replying was $1,043.39. 
Seventy-two per cent of the 
group feels that the reduced 
trade-in value of the Model Ts 
will induce a majority of own- 
ers to hold their present Model 
Ts longer than has been their 
custom in the past. The sur- 
vey is particularly interesting 
as coming from a relatively un- 
biased group albeit one familiar 
with Ford owners.—N. G. S. 
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Is ‘There Z7end Toward Use of More 
Expensive /Zareria/s in Cars: 


Limit apparently reached in attempts to reduce production 
costs by economizing on the materials used. 


Editor, Automotive Industries: 


The criticism has been made frequently that auto- 
mobiles have been “cheapened” during recent years, a 
statement meaning little without amplification and 
recognition of modern manufacturing practices. If 
cheapening means the reduction of costs due to im- 
proved processes of manufacture, the use of lower 
priced materials of equal or even better quality than 
used previously, and savings made through lowering 
of overhead or indirect burden and reductions of a 
similar nature having their effect upon the selling price 
of motor vehicles, there certainly can be no objection. 
If, on the other hand, costs have been reduced through 
using materials which might jeopardize satisfactory 
operation of the vehicle in the hands of the owner, the 
manufacturer soon finds that he suffers. 

Unfortunately for both manufacturer and car user, 
experience is about the only guide in determining how 
“cheap” a vehicle can be made, which in turn implies 
how much size, thickness, material cost and other 
dimensional factors determining vehicle proportions 
can be decreased without reaching the condition where 
service or repair costs mount to a degree reacting 
against future sales. The same applies to manufactur- 
ing processes, wherein it is necessary to find by ex- 
perience the limits of accuracy which cannot be over- 
stepped without making a defective product. 

From a general standpoint it would seem that manu- 
facturers have now reached what might be termed the 
“lowest ebb” in their attempts to reduce costs through 
decreasing the amounts spent for materials, and that 
further reductions must come from other sources of 
saving, such as reduction of overhead, the lowering of 
selling costs, etc., rather than from elements directly 
related to the materials of which the product is made. 
Not that manufacturers will not continue to find means 
whereby material costs can be still further reduced, but 
rather that, having gone as far as they have, they will 
now turn toward the use of better materials more 


efficiently applied and processed according to the meth- 
ods now in use, and to be developed, which may permit 
of their use at no higher cost than with those of a 
cheaper grade. 

A specific case in point may be that of lamp manu- 
facture. 


Some years ago lamps were largely made of 





brass, copper, bronze and other alloys with little use 
of iron or steel. Then came a period wherein sheet 
steel and iron were more prominent. Now it seems 
that the tide has turned again toward the use of the 
more expensive materials, for it was found that these 
were better able to answer the demands of the car 
maker and owner. Again this does not imply that steel 
is not an excellent material for lamp parts, but that 
brass, for instance, was found by experience to be more 
suitable for certain parts with resultant increased use 
during recent years. 

As a result of this experience the question may be 
asked as to whether a somewhat similar condition may 
not be finding its way into studies of the most desirable 
materials to use in other vehicle parts, and whether or 
not we may look for a gradual incorporation of some 
of these more expensive (per pound) materials as time 
goes on. There are many automobile parts which could 
be made to last longer or have a better appearance after 
a period of use if other materials than those now used 
were employed. Chromium plating is an example of 
the use of a comparatively expensive material to give 
better appearance and service in the hands of the user. 

Finally, then, let us ask if we may not find that a 
trend toward the use of materials of higher initial cost 
will become evident as experience in service, further 
improvements in design and better manufacturing 
methods teach us how to apply such materials at no 
or little greater cost than at present, or as we find 
that greater satisfaction of our vehicles in the hands 
of the user justify their use. 


E. B. NEIL. 


Denies Advantages ot Inclining 
Knuckle Pivots 


Editor, Automotive Industries: 


It has been claimed at various times that by making 
the knuckle pin axis and the plane of the wheel intersect 
approximately at the road surface, any forces exerted 
by the road on the wheel will have no detrimental effect 
on the steering. 
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Consider a car with front wheel brakes that is travel- 
ing straight ahead on a level road. When the brake is 
applied the rotating brake drum makes frictional con- 
tact with the brake shoe or band, tending to rotate or 
twist the whole axle, to which the band or shoe is at- 
tached. By their stiffness the front springs resist and 
practically prevent any rotation of the axle. This re- 
sistance forms a couple which is transmitted through 
the knuckle pin, steering knuckle, and brake shoe to the 
rotating wheel. The springs also push (or pull) the 
axle, and it in turn pushes the wheels forward. This 
forward push F’” (Fig. 3) and the couple are the only 
effects of the axle on the wheels during braking forces 
due to gravity being neglected in this discussion. 

Only a couple can cause rotation. What then is the 
couple which causes rotation of a front wheel, tire, and 
brake drum? It is made up of two parallel opposite 
forces in the plane of the wheel: the road force F hori- 
zontally backward on the tire (Fig. 2), and the force F” 
due to the pressure of the spindle on the hub. (A couple 
can be placed anywhere in a plane perpendicular to the 
axis of rotation and produce the same result as though 
it were located concentrically.) 

The harder you brake the greater F becomes, until the 
tire slips. But F and F" also supply the energy to de- 
flect the tire and overcome the friction of the roller 
bearings. (When the car is slowing down this energy 
is also supplied by the momentum of the spinning wheel 
—which the wheel gained during acceleration.) Hence 
F is roughly proportional to the total rotating resist- 
ance of the rolling wheel. And as the road does not 
move the energy must be furnished by the car. 


Another Force Active 


Nothing has yet been said about an inclination of the 
knuckle pins, and even without any at all there is a 
force F" (Fig. 2) of the magnitude of this wheel’s re- 
tarding action on the car, acting at the center of the 
wheel in a horizintal direction backward—when, as 
assumed, the car moves straight ahead. 

Let us isolate the stub axle (Fig. 3) and see what 
forees are acting on it. At the center of the wheel the 
hub is pushing back (force F’’) on the spindle portion 
of the stub axle; on the inboard end the I-beam axle is 
pushing forward (force F”’) through the knuckle pin. 
These two forces are equal and opposite and in the same 
plane but are separated by the distance B, which makes 
them into a couple FB. If for any reason the tangential 
road force F on one front wheel does not equal that on 
the other, the couples FB are no longer balanced— 
through the cross tube—and the wheels tend to steer to 
the side of greater drag. Now the length of the mo- 
ment arm B of one of these steering couples F'B is the 
distance measured perpendicularly from the kingpin 
axis to the wheel center (Fig. 1), whatever the angle 
or inclination of the knuckle pin. B may be anything 
up to 4 in. or more. 


Under extreme braking conditions 


Car 
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in a large passenger car this may produce a couple of 
around 600 lb.-ft. The only time that inclining a pin to 
make it intersect the road at tire contact cuts down 
the arm B, is when the wheel is locked. 

P. ALLEN, JR. 





Adding Oil to Fuel to Lubricate 
Cold Cylinders 


Editor, Automotive Industries: 


Let us have the views of your readers in regard to 
the practice of adding oil to the gasoline to provide cyl- 
inder lubrication in a cold engine. My own judgment, 
based on reflection merely, is that the benefits are im- 
aginary. 

Fuel reaches the cylinders of a cold engine in three 
forms: True vapor of light ends, spray, and flowing 
entrained liquid. Oil added to the fuel supply will be 
present in the last two. It is probable that the larger 
part of the entrained liquid, and perhaps a little of the 
spray, will reach and wet the cylinder walls, but unless 
the oil is used in altogether excessive quantity the film 
thus produced will have little, if any, more lubricating 
value than straight gasoline applied to surfaces already 
slightly oily. 

When an explosion occurs most of the mist will be 
burned, and what is not will mostly remain suspended 
and be blown out on the exhaust stroke. There will 
be but little rectification of the greatly diluted oil on the 
cold cylinder surfaces. By the time these surfaces are 
warm enough for effective rectification the principal 
source of this film, 7. e. entrained liquid gasoline, will 
be greatly diminished or wholly absent, and also the 
normal oil supply will be becoming effective. Later, 
when the engine is thoroughly warm, all of the oil 
brought in by the gas will either be completely burned 
or go out with the exhaust as smoke. That this is so 
is shown by the observed fact that the use of oil in the 
fuel is not ordinarily attended by any marked increase 
of piston-head carbon, If any useful amount of the 
atomized oil reached the inside surfaces of the cylinder 
at any time, an increase, and probably a serious in- 
crease, in the deposit of piston-head carbon would be 
inevitable. 

CHARLES VAN BRUNT. 


Fiat A.S.—3 Engine 
= 

CCORDING to Motor ad’ltalia, the Fiat A.S.—3 en- 
A gine which powers the Macchi M-25 plane that took 
part in the Schneider Cup race and recently made at- 
tacks on the world’s speed record, has the following 
specifications: Bore 145 mm.; stroke 175 mm.; total dis- 
placement 34.667 liters; maximum 

horsepower at 2500 r.p.m., 970 hp.: 

weight with water, fuel pump, 


Car starter and residual oil, 418 kg. or 
0.423 kg. per horsepower; overall 
| dimensions (length, width, height). 

1.591 m. by 0.720 by 1.003 meter. 
Axle 


In English measures the specifica- 























(+ 


Fig. 3 





tions are as follows: Bore 5.71 in; 
stroke 6.90 in.; displacement 2115 
cu. in.; weight 920 lb.; specific 
weight 0.949 lb. p. hp. 

The powerplant is very highly 
regarded by Italian engineers. 
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Strength and Rust Proof Qualities 
of Alloy Sv%ee/s Discussed 


Metallurgist at Pennsylvania Section S.A.E. meeting tells 
of tests with steels alloyed with nickel and 
chromium. Stainless steels considered. 


applied to the automotive industry were presented 
by Birger Egeberg, metallurgist of the Interna- 
tional Silver Co. at a joint meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Section of the Society of Automotive Engineers and 
the Philadelphia Chapter of the American Society for 
Steel Treating, held last week in Philadelphia. Mr. 
Egeberg dealt chiefly with steels alloyed with nickel 
and chromium, both those which contain small percent- 
ages of the alloying elements and which are used in 
very large quantities in automobile production, and the 
newer high-alloy chromium and nickel steels which are 
valuable because of their non-corrosive properties. 
Nickel, chromium and nickel-chromium steels are the 
ones that are of most importance to the automotive in- 
dustry, Mr. Egeberg pointed out. By making additions 
of nickel to straight carbon steel in amounts varying 
from 1 to 45 per cent, wide ranges in both physical and 
chemical properties are obtained. Chromium acts in a 
similar way, and the most useful range of this element 
is from 1 to 16 per cent. When both nickel and chro- 
mium are added to the steel, the alloy will, to a certain 
extent, combine the individual influence of both. In 
nickel and chromium, we have, therefore, the means of 
producing steels that are suitable for a large variety 
of engineering purposes. 


The Lower Alloys 


The automobile industry is especially interested in 
the lower alloys containing up to 5 per cent Ni and 
up to approximately 1.5 per cent Cr, with the carbon 
ranging from .10 to .50 per cent. The addition of such 
amounts of alloying elements does not change the na- 
ture of the metallographic constituents materially, but 
it greatly influences the physical properties, by alter- 
ing the rate of the structural changes. In straight 
carbon steel, especially in large sections, it is not pos- 
sible, by quenching, sufficiently to retard the austenite 
transformation to produce as good physical properties 
as are desired. The addition of a few per cent of 
the alloying elements mentioned makes it possible to 
retard the transformation more effectively, and hence 
to produce better physical properties. These steels 
have non-corrosive properties only slightly better than 
straight carbon steels; the reason for their wide use 
is the improvement in the physical properties result- 
ing from heat treatment. 

Most tests results refer to specimens of 1 in. round 
section or a similar size. After heat treating such a 
specimen only slight differences are shown by the pull- 
ing test whether the steel contains 2, 3 or 4 per cent 
of the alloying elements. This tends to encourage the 


"To results of research concerned with alloy steels 


view that it is an unnecessary luxury to pay for a 4 
per cent alloy when 2 per cent gives the same physi- 
cal properties. However, 2 per cent is not enough to 
sufficiently retard the austenite transformation in the 
center, and with larger sizes of work it is necessary 
to increase the amounts of nickel and chromium to: 
obtain the same strength. 


Influence of Carbon 


This same effect can also be obtained, to some extent, 
by increasing the carbon content. It should be borne 
in mind, however, that carbon exerts its influence in 
quite a different manner: It changes the proportions of 
the metallographic constituents, an increasing carbon 
content raising the amount of pearlite. Chromium and 
nickel, on the other hand, affect the steel by retarding 
the transformation of austenite during cooling. Both 
methods produce a stiffer and stronger steel, but en- 
durance tests have shown the higher alloyed steels to be 
superior, by reason of their higher ductility. 

When heat-treating nickel and chrome-nickel steels, 
advantage can be taken of the depression of the Ar- 
point. Increasing amounts of nickel depress the critical 
point on heating, but in the range here under consider- 
ation—up to 5 per cent Ni—this is of little practical 
importance, because, owing to the natural sluggishness. 
of the steel, the structural changes take place at such 
a slow rate that heating to temperatures fairly high 
above the critical point is desirable in order to speed 
operations. 

The depression of the critical point on cooling is 
much larger, and of much more importance to the 
steel treater, as he can, if he wants to, take advantage 
of a low quenching temperature, minimizing both crack- 
ing and warpage. However, he never takes this advan- 
tage, and this is a mistake, as I will show by the exam- 
ple of chromium-nickel steel containing about 1.5 per 
cent Cr, 4 per cent Ni and about .30 carbon, which may 
be known to you under the name of high-carbon Krupp: 
type. This steel has an upper critical point of 1450 and 
a critical point on cooling of 750 deg., a difference of 
700 deg. F. When quenching this steel no consideration 
is given to its large hysteresis. It is heated to 1550 
deg. F., which is 800 deg. above its transformation 
point on cooling, and quenched in oil or air, depending 
upon the size. 

We are accustomed to regard the quenching tempera- 
ture as related to the critical point on heating, because 
this relation has an influence upon the strength and the 
toughness of the quenched steel, and this viewpoint is 
entirely justified in cases where the critical points on 
heating and on cooling are close together. However, in 
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steels where the Ac and the Ar points are far apart, as 
in the chrome-nickel steel in question, it might be worth 
while also to consider the relation between the quench- 
ing temperature and the critical point on cooling, as this 
relation may affect the toughness, warpage and internal 
strains. 

Mr. Egeberg spoke of an experience in which large 
rolls made of the above mentioned steel and hardened, 
cracked while being shipped and had to be made over. 
Before starting on the new rolls some experiments were 
made to investigate the possibility of quenching from a 
temperature closer to the Ar point. 

Standard tensile test pieces were made up and heated 
to 1525 deg. F. Two samples were removed from the 
furnace and cooled in quiet air. The furnace was then 
shut off and the remainder of the samples were allowed 
to cool with the furnace to 1300 deg. F. Two more sam- 
ples were then removed and quenched in air. After a 
further drop in temperature to 1110 deg. F. another set 
of samples were removed from the furnace, and so on 
down to 750 deg. F. (the critical point), at which tem- 
perature the last two samples were quenched. All sam- 
ples were then ground to .505 in. diameter and one of 
each set was pulled in a tensile testing machine. 

Gradually decreasing the quenching temperature from 
1525 to 840 deg. F. caused a steady increase in elonga- 
tion and in reduction of area, whereas the Brinell hard- 
ness and the tensile strength remained constant until a 
temperature of 750 deg. F. was reached. At this tem- 
perature the critical point on cooling was reached, caus- 
ing a drop in hardness and in tensile strength. The 
toughness figures also dropped at this point, due to an 
uneven hardness, the middle of the tensile test pieces 
being harder than the heads. 

When heat-treating pieces of large dimensions or of 
intricate shape, the advantage of the low quenching tem- 
perature is evident. By dropping the quenching tem- 
perature of the steel from 1525 or 1550 deg. F. to a 
temperature in the neighborhood of the critical point 
on cooling, it is possible to obtain the maximum hard- 
ness and tensile strength that the steel is capable of, 
combined with 13-14 per cent elongation, which latter 
means elimination of hardening cracks. It is assumed 
that the low quenching temperature will give less dimen- 
sional change than the high quenching temperature, 
though this question was not investigated. The possi- 
bility of quenching articles of slender shape at below 
visible red (when the steel is stiff enough not to bend 
when handled) is of undoubted value in many cases, 
especially when such treatment gives a hardness any- 
where from 512 down to 228 Brinell, depending upon the 
drawing temperature. 


Use of Thermo-Couple 


When quenching from close to the transformation 
point on cooling, which corresponds to a black heat, the 
thermo-couple must be relied upon. Steel treaters do 
not like this. They are accustomed to harden from a 
red heat, and they want to check the temperature and 
the evenness of the heat by the eye. It is therefore for- 
tunate that a faint red quenching temperature of around 
1000 deg. F. gives equally good results. 

The steel referred to is not very extensively used in 
the automobile industry, but the wide difference between 
its critical points on heating and on cooling makes it a 
particularly good example to bring home the point 
raised. All of the chrome-nickel steels and nickel steels 
show similar hysteresis effects, the hysteresis being the 
greater the higher the percentage of alloying elements. 

When the nickel content of a steel is increased the 
transformation point is gradually lowered, and at the 
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same time the rigidity of the steel at low temperatures 
is increased, the rate at which the structural changes 
take place being decreased. Finally we arrive at a point 
where no quenching is necessary, the steel being mar- 
tensitic even when cooled slowly. The necessary amount 
of nickel to produce this effect will vary with the carbon 
content. A Frenchman has taken out a patent for a 
steel containing 7 per cent Ni and .15 per cent C, for 
case-hardening purposes. It is pearlitic in structure 
and can be readily machined, but through increase in 
carbon content during carburization, the outer layer will 
come into the martensitic range and the surface will be 
hard even after slow cooling. The advantage should be 
no cracking and no distortion. It is of interest theoret- 
ical'y but has never been used to any extent, Mr. Ege- 
berg, pointed out. 

Still further increase in nickel will lower the trans- 
formation range to a point below normal atmospheric 
temperature, and not even the change from austenite to 
martensite takes place. This point is reached at about 
25 per cent of nickel, and steels with such large propor- 
tions of alloying elements are used chiefly on account 
of their non-corrosive, non-scaling and heat-resisting 
qualities. Similar properties are found in silicon- 
chrome steels, high nickel-chrome steels, chrome-tung- 
sten steels and in the straight high chrome steels, 
which latter are called stainless steels. 


Corrosion Influences 


From the standpoint of corrosion, metals and alloys 
may be divided into three groups, two of which are able 
to withstand oxidizing and corroding influences while 
the third are not. The reason for dividing non-corro- 
sive metals into two groups is that some of them, like 
gold, platinum and other rare metals, owe their non- 
rusting properties to their chemical indifference, while 
in others this property is due to their “passivity.” By 
“passivity” is meant the tendency of the metal to form 
a thin skin of oxide or rust which is impervious to air, 
water and other corroding media and therefore renders 
the metal underneath safe from further attack. The 
scarcity and high prices of precious metals prevent their 
use in industry as non-rusting metals. 

Good examples of “passive” metals are lead and alu- 
minum. The lead you pick up is ordinarily coated with 
a grayish film and when cut with a knife, the bright 
metal itself is exposed. The film on aluminum is not 
so apparent. We are accustomed to look upon aluminum 
as a non-rusting metal. However, when not mads pas- 
sive, this metal is so active that it reacts violently with 
water and even with the humidity of the air, forming 
aluminum hydroxide. In spite of this, we use it exten- 
sively in the kitchen in contact with water, and this is 
made possible only by the protective oxide film with 
which it covers itself. 

The tendency to oxidation which is the savior of the 
aluminum is the ruin of iron. Iron also forms an oxide 
but not an impervious skin. The rust coating does not 
exclude the corroding agents but may even be dissolved 
by them. These will come in contact with both the metal 
and the rust, setting up a galvanic action, which causes 
progressive corrosion of the iron to take place. 

We see, then, that the oxide that forms on the alumi- 
num prevents further corrosion, whereas that on iron 
increases it. All industrial metals and alloys rust; that 
is, the clean metal surface of all will always rust; 
whether the metal is destroyed in time like iron, or 
whether the rusting stops and keeps the article intact 
often for centuries, depends on the character of the ini- 
tial layer of oxide, whether or not it is impervious, said 
Mr. Egeberg. 
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n the Resim of Mi etallurey— 


Pierce-Arrow a pp lies case-hard. ening 


process to increase endurance of 


several mechanical parts 


PPLICATION of the case-hardening process to im- 
prove the resistance of mechanical parts to tor- 
sional and bending stresses is a comparatively new 
practice, of which a study has been made by John 
Miller, metallurgist of the Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

The process was applied in the first place to increase 
the endurance of rear axle drive shafts. At first sight 
it seems impossible that a part made of alloy steel con- 
taining an average of 0.15 per cent carbon, except for 
a case probably not over 1/32 in. deep, should have a 
greater endurance than a part made of medium carbon 
alloy steel (about 0.40 per cent carbon), which latter 
has a much higher tensile strength and elastic limit 
than the low carbon steel; but all or nearly all so-called 
fatigue failures start from minute cracks or fissures 
in the surface of the part, and if the case has the neces- 
sary resistance to the formation of such cracks, the 
chances of failure are greatly reduced. 


Stretching of Metal 


One point in connection with the behavior of the 
hardened case that is not obvious on casual considera- 
tion is that the material of the case will stretch more 
without taking a permanent set than the softer metal 
in the core or a medium carbon steel. The material 
of the case, having a carbon content exceeding 1 per 
cent, has a much higher elastic limit than the core 
material. Now, the modulus of elasticity is substan- 
tially the same for all grades of steel, and the greatest 
elongation which a steel specimen will sustain without 
permanent deformation is equal to the quotient obtained 
by dividing its elastic limit by its modulus of elasticity. 
Hence, the limiting elastic extension is proportional to 
the elastic limit and is greater for the hard material 
of the case. 

Both oil-hardened steel and case-hardened steel are 
used for transmission gears, and here the superior en- 
durance limit of the case-hardened steel under bending 
stresses also plays a part, although usually the chief 
consideration prompting its adoption is its superior re- 
sistance to crushing or abrading stresses. Case-hard- 
ened gears are generally used for motor truck trans- 
missions, the lower gears of which are operated a much 
greater proportion of the time than those of a passen- 
ger car transmission. They have also been substituted 
for oil-hardened gears in supercharger drives. 

There are two reasons why oil-hardened gears are 
sometimes preferred to the case-hardened type. The 
oil-hardening process is only about half as expensive 
as case-hardening, and, besides, there is less trouble 
from distortion and consequent noisy operation in the 
case of oil-hardened gears. This is largely due to the 


fact that for oil-hardening the gears do not have to be 

















raised to quite so high a temperature as for case- 
hardening. 

In studying the relative merits of oil-hardened and 
case-hardened parts under cyclic stresses, Mr. Miller 
makes use of an endurance machine of the rotating 
cantilever type. The specimen is given such a form 
that the stresses induced by the weight suspended from 
its free end are uniform over a length of about 11% in. 
The machine is so designed that with the standard form 
of specimen employed stresses up to 170,000 lb. p. sq. in. 
can be produced. It is driven by means of a 4 hp. 
electric motor through a belt at a constant speed of 
1200 r.p.m., which gives one million cycles in slightly 
less than 14 hours. Instead of hanging the load (which 
runs up to 500 lb.) directly from the specimen, it is 
applied through a double-armed lever accurately 
notched, which serves as a convenient means of varying 
the stress. Accurate adjustments of stress are made 
by varying the weight hung from the lever. The load 
is applied to the specimen through an S. K. F. self- 
adjusting ball bearing. 

The shaft of the endurance machine runs in two ball 
bearings and the specimen is supported by the shaft 
through a collet-type of chuck. The machine runs very 
smoothly even though the specimen bends considerably 
under the load applied. Smooth operation is promoted 
by the provision of a damper on the lever through 
which the load is applied. This is important, for if 
there were serious vibration, the load on the specimen 
would vary considerably and the reliability of the test 
results would be affected. The actual number of cycles 
through which the stress passes before the specimen 
breaks is registered by a counter and the motor is 
automatically shut down when the specimen breaks. 


Where Failure Starts 


In connection with case-hardened specimens, since 
the elastic limit of the core is so much lower than that 
of the case, the question naturally arises whether fail- 
ure starts in the core or in the case. With a specimen 
whose material is uniform throughout failure naturally 
starts on the surface, as the stress is greatest there. 
A careful examination of the surface and core of the 
specimens indicates that when an endurance specimen 
fails under low stress (after a great number of repeti- 
tions of stress) failure may begin in the core, whereas 
if the stress is high, failure generally starts in the case. 

In Mr. Miller’s opinion, while case-hardening proper- 
ly done generally improves the endurance qualities of 
steel, the conditions of stress in many parts are such 
that its application would not be warranted. This holds 
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New [| and Materials 








in the case of bolts and all other parts subjected to 
considerable distortion in service. 

In general, Mr. Miller feels that there is enough de- 
mand for higher quality steels in our branch of indus- 
try to make worth while the efforts of metallurgists to 
develop steels with higher endurance limits. Compara- 
tively little has been accomplished along this line during 
the last 15 years. Such higher quality steels would be 
particularly desirable for steering knuckles and similar 
parts. 


Surface "Tension Studied 


STUDY of the surface tension of molten metals 

has been made by Earl E. Libman, national re- 
search fellow in physics, Engineering Experiment Sta- 
tion, University of Illinois, and the subject is discussed 
in Bulletin No. 173 of the Station. The term surface 
tension was first applied to a certain physical phenome- 
non by A. von Segner in 1751, and this phenomenon 
has been dealt with both theoretically and experimen- 
tally by some of the most illustrious physicists and 
mathematicians of the last two centuries. The theory 
as it stands today is that of Laplace and Gauss, with 
the thermodynamic aspects due to Thomson, Gibbs and 
Van der Waals. 

When a substance is molten, the only forces acting 
on it are gravity and the intermolecular attractions that 
manifest themselves in the phenomenon of surface ten- 
sion. It follows that the behavior of the molten ma- 
terials will be closely related to their surface tensions 
and that an extension of our knowledge of this property 
should lead to a greater insight into the peculiarities 
exhibited by molten metals. 

Surface tension is the governing factor in all proc- 
esses of welding, soldering and joining. It has been 
shown recently that the fluxes that are most effective 
in soldering are those whose presence causes a lowering 
of the surface tensions of the metals that become molten 
in the soldering operation. 

The mutual solubilities of the molten metals, and the 
behavior of such solutions upon cooling and before 
solidification, should likewise be so related to the surface 
tensions that a knowledge of the latter will allow a 
prediction of the former. 

In casting operations where sharp outline is necessary 
the surface tension of the molten metal is the governing 
factor. Metals with high surface tension will not flow 
into sharp corners or crevices, and if the latter be suffi- 
ciently fine an enormous pressure would be required to 





Research made into surface tension of 


molten metals by University of 


Lllinois authority 


force the liquid into them. The previously-held idea 
that the metal must expand, or at least not shrink, on 
cooling, in order to get sharp castings, is giving way 
before the suspicion that those materials whose addition 
increase detail in casting are just those that cause a 
lowering in the surface tension of the melt. 

It appears, therefore, that in the progress of metal- 
lurgy surface tension data are a growing necessity, and 
the fact that most of its applications are still in a 
formative state is due more to the lack of such data 
than to any doubt concerning their importance. 

Mr. Libman’s treatment of the subject differs from 
that of the older investigators. He starts with the 
same assumption as the latter, that each particle of the 
liquid is attracted by all the other particles, and then 
proceeds to show that a liquid is subjected at every point 
of its surface to a pressure normal to its surface at 
that point. He then draws attention to the fact that 
if there were no cohesive forces and the liquid were, 
instead, covered with a stretched elastic skin (like a 
piece of sheet rubber) the same condition of normal 
pressure would result. Finally, he makes a calculation 
of the tension in the elastic skin necessary to cause the 
existing pressure, and this tension is the force called 
surface tension. 


Cohesional Forces 


Actually the liquid has no skin. The effects observed 
are due entirely to cohesive forces from within which 
act the same as would an elastic skin inclosing the liquid 
and subjected to a tension ¢t, called the surface tension, 
at every point. 

Every particle of a liquid is attracted by every other 
particle not only by gravitational forces but also with 
cohesional forces directly proportional to the masses of 
the attracting particles and to some unknown function 
of the distance between them. These cohesional forces 
are sensible only through a very small distance e, which 
distance is called the rad‘ s of cohesional activity. The 
fact that liquids, and inueed crystals as well, cohere 
with forces that cannot be due to gravitation alone is 
well known. Experiments by Quinke and others have 
shown that if such forces as the cohesional forces postu- 
lated above do exist, they cannot be sensible over dis- 
tances exceeding 5 X 10-°mm. The mutual gravita- 
tional forces have been shown to be small in comparison 
with the cohesional forces. 

By comparatively simple mathematics Mr. Libman 
shows that the result of intermolecular forces of at- 
traction on particles in the surface of a sphere is in 
the direction normal to the surface of the sphere and 
that the force at a point of the surface due to an elastic 
envelop in tension is directed the same. 

In the mathematical expression for surface tension 
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there occurs a capillary constant a, and Mr. Libman 
determined the value of this capillary constant for 
molten copper. The value is constant only at a given 
temperature and for copper of a certain standard of 
purity, and the variation with temperature is shown. 

The property of the cohesion of fluids (and of solids 
as well) is one intimately connected with atomic and 
molecular structure, and those interested in this general 
subject will find Mr. Libman’s treatment interesting 
reading. Copies of the Bulletin (No. 173) can be ob- 
tained from the University of Illinois, Urbana, at 30 
cents each. 


Air-Hardening Rivet Steels 


IGHT armor plate for tanks, airplanes, etc., can be 
made with quite satisfactory strength and ballistic 
properties. However, the use of ordinary rivet steels 
for joining armor plate leaves an “Achilles heel” in the 
armor due to the impracticability of heat-treating such 
rivets after assembling to impart the desired strength 
and ballistic properties. It is obvious that a rivet 
which can be driven with reasonable ease and which on 
cooling will be harder and stronger than ordinary rivet 
steels is required. Air-hardening rivets naturally pre- 
sent themselves for such use. 

The Bureau of Ordnance, of the War Department, rec- 
ognizing the necessity for the development of rivet 
steels which, in assembled armor, would resist the pene- 
tration of bullets as well as the armor which the rivets 
joined, requested the Bureau of Standards to study the 
applicability of air-hardening steels for use as rivets 
for armor assembly. 

In carrying out the preliminary work of the investi- 
gation, five nickel-chromium steels known to be air-hard- 
ening were selected. These were to have a total alloy 
content of 5 to 6 per cent. This series was later fol- 
lowed by another series in which the steels contained 
two or more of the following elements: Nickel, chro- 
mium, molybdenum and manganese. Compositions were 
chosen which would allow study of the effect of varying 
the carbon content. While the work done was primarily 
for the War Department in conjunction with armor- 
ple research, the results obtained, which are given in 
Technology Paper No. 358 of the Bureau of Standards, 
by Harry K. Herschman, may be useful in determining 
the suitability of the steels described for purposes 
other than armor construction. The following is a 
summary of the results of the experimental work: 





Results Summarized 


Air-hardening steels within certain limits are very 
satisfactory for rivets. With such steels riveted joints 
were produced under ordinary shop conditions which 
were four to five times as strong as those made with 
ordinary carbon steel rivets and more than twice as 
strong as those made with best (nonair-hardening) 
nickel rivet steels. 

The regulation of the carbon in an alloy steel is very 
important, there being an optimum carbon content for 
each particular type of alloy steel. For a steel contain- 
ing 3.5 per cent nickel and 1.5 per cent chromium the 
optimum carbon is very close to 0.20 per cent. 

A drawback in the use of air-hardening steels for 
rivets is the loosening of “long shanked”’ rivets as a re- 
sult of expansion caused by the change of austenite to 
martensite (Ar’”) which takes place at relatively low 
temperatures. This difficulty, however, was not met in 
rivets of the lengths used in tanks, and it is believed 
that sufficient lowering of the carbon will avoid this 
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trouble even in longer rivets. This may cause a de- 
crease in strength, but *1is loss would tend to be coun- 
terbalanced by an increased toughness. 

Having determined the optimum carbon content for 
steels with a content of 3.5 per cent nickel and 1.5 per 
cent chromium, the effect of varying that content so as 
to lower the cost of the steel was considered. Further, 
additions of manganese and molybdenum were made, 
the results showing great promise for the use of these 
alloys in rivet steels from the standpoint of both 
strength and economy. 

Rivets which showed good mechanical properties and 
had Rockwell hardness (“C” scale) in the range of 40 
to 50, showed excellent ballistic properties. The ballis- 
tic properties are a good measure of the impact resist- 
ance of a material. Hence, steels of the chromium- 
nickel series containing 0.17 to 0.25 per cent carbon 
should show high impact resistance, the maximum prob- 
ably being reached by an 0.20 per cent carbon content. 

The steels tested are listed according to cost of the 
total alloy content. The steels containing molybdenum 
were not as tough as the best of the nickel-chromium 
steels. However, improved toughness in the molybden- 
um steels can doubtless readily be obtained without 
too great a sacrifice of strength by a reduction of the 
carbon content. 





Expansion of Alloys 


HE thermal expansion of alloys of the stainless 

iron type has been investigated at the Bureau of 
Standards by Peter Hidnert and W. T. Sweeney, and 
their results are published in Scientific Paper No. 570. 
Nine different samples were investigated, the chromium 
content of which varied from 11.9 to 16.4 per cent and 
the carbon content from 0.09 to 0.13 per cent. Expan- 
sion determinations were made over various tempera- 
ture ranges between room temperature and 1000 deg. 
C. Transformation regions were located on some of 
the samples. 

The data relating to the critical regions indicate that 
an increase in the chromium content of stainless iron 
generally causes a slight increase in the temperature at 
which the transformation occurs on heating. The con- 
traction during the transformation on heating decreases 
with increase in the chromium content. 

The average coefficients of expansion given in the 
table below were derived from the data on all samples 
of stainless iron. The coefficient of expansion increases 
gradually with temperature. 


Average coefficients of expansion of stainless iron’ 


Average Average 
coefficient coefficient 
Temperature of expan- Temperature of expan- 
range in sion per range in sion per 
degrees degree degrees degree 
centigrade centigrade centigrade centigrade 
x 10-8 Xx 10-8 
SO EOO Gs owe sten 10.0 CO —— ee 11.8 
le | 10.3 ES 12.2 
|| ne 10.8 BONO TOO cess crcwes 12.3 
ee | 11.2 TOO OOO. ao news 12.5 
BO ROO -cxeccmesge 11.6 


1 Chromium 11.9 to 16.4 per cent and carbon 0.9 to 0.18 per cent. 





A reorganization has been effected of the De Dion- 
Bouton firm of Paris which went into bankruptcy on 
February 14, 1927. Count de Dion remains chairman 
of the board of the new company which will engage 
in the manufacture of a single passenger car model, 
of three truck models of 1-144, 2% and 5 tons capacity 
and of railway and municipal equipment. 
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Mergersand Group Buying Way fect 


Automotive Manufacturers 


Wholesalers are taking greater interest in methods of 
introducing efficiency in purchases. Producers will want to 
follow developments closely in order to seize opportunities. 


wholesale automotive distribution outlets will be 

paralleled by a tendency toward contraction of the 
actual number of trade buyers? This point has ap- 
parently not been given much consideration by manu- 
facturers of partS, equipment, supplies and accessories, 
because group buying and the merging of distributors 
have so far not been much of a factor in the business. 

But group buying today has developed extensively 
in non-automotive lines—particularly in groceries— 
and it is being studied by many automotive wholesalers, 
advocated by not a few and practiced already to a 
limited extent not only locally but nationally. And 
now there is the proposal to merge a group of large 
wholesale houses on the Pacific Coast not only as a 
means of introducing economies in distribution, and 
more thoroughly covering the territory, but also with 
the view of wielding better buying power. 

It is conceivable that the merging of jobbers in 
competitive territories by the reduction of competition 
might mean less sales for a manufacturer’s product if 
he were exclusively aligned with the merged company. 
Competition among wholesalers, it is plain, is one 
means by which sales are expanded. 


ik it possible that the multiplication of retail and 


Volume May Increase 


Of course, a wholesale combination which let up 
sales pressure rather than cultivating the market more 
intensively would not be successful, but during the 
course of the experiment the manufacturer might suffer 
heavily. As a matter of fact, it is reasonable to ex- 
pect that combinations would be aggressive merchan- 
disers and would endeavor to open up new outlets 
through the establishment of local wholesaling stores 
and a larger number of retail accounts. The manufac- 
turer might be justified, therefore, in looking for in- 
creased volume as the result of a new and strong com- 
bination. 

Apparently it is being widely recognized that closer 
contact with retailers is necessary for wholesalers, and 
the new combinations would contemplate central ware- 
houses with a larger number of wholesale merchandis- 
ing outlets in first, second and third line cities. Thus 
the advantages of big buying orders, large and com- 
plete stocks and a uniform and efficient plan of business 
operations would be combined with intimate and fre- 
quent contact with the trade; the wholesaler would not 
only carry stocks and take orders, but would be a 
thorough merchant offering service and sales helps to 
retailers. 

An effective organization of this kind, or a local or 
national buying group, will naturally expect conces- 
sions from manufacturers in the way of lower prices. 
There is a good deal to be said in favor of selling to 


large groups or large organizations, if a fair price can 
be obtained and if the prestige and selling power built 
up by national advertising and sales promotion is not 
nullified. The large volume of the orders would entail 
sales economies, and if the buyers proved to be aggres- 
sive merchandisers of the manufacturer’s product, the 
need for missionary salesmen might be reduced or 
eliminated. 


Effect on Products 


Whether large wholesaling companies and group 
buyers will favor nationally advertised and distributed 
products, or will attempt to foster private brands, re- 
mains to be seen. But it is clear that someone will 
handle and make a profit from products for which 
trade and public demand has been developed by national 
promotion methods if the manufacturer continues to 
exercise good judgment in his choice of outlets. 

The big buyer may use the nationally advertised 
products, for which there is real trade and consumer 
demand, as “leaders,” cutting prices on them to gain 
accounts and depending for volume and profits on the 
cheaper lines. This is the device the chain stores in 
many trades have found profitable, but on the whole it 
has been most unsatisfactory to the manufacturers im- 
mediately concerned. Wholesalers in some trades, seek- 
ing to meet chain store competition, are doing the 
same. For a number of reasons, the situation prevail- 
ing in other industries has not been much of a problem 
for automotive manufacturers, but there are possibil- 
ities along these lines that cannot be ignored. 

Selling direct to retailers will not help a manufac- 
turer to maintain his position, except insofar as the 
threat of such a change in policy might be effective in 
holding wholesale buyers in line. Direct selling is 
likely to prove a costly method, especially in terri- 
tories covered by efficient wholesalers buying at low 
prices. There will, however, probably always be inde- 
pendent wholesalers in a territory that can be relied 
upon to do a good selling job with a product of national 
reputation. 

There is every reason, then, for the manufacturer 
to lose no opportunity for keeping his product well in 
the minds of the trade and the public. A strong 
enough reputation and the ensuing demand from trade 
and public will insure the means of profitable prices 
and adequate distribution. 

Any other course is likely in the long run to place 
the manufacturer in a defensive position, with the 
buyer in control. This has been the case so long with 


producers of original equipment and the consequences 
have been so evidently unfavorable that no manufac- 
turer will want to see a similar situation arise in the 
case of sales to the trade. 
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New DEvELOPMENTS— Automotive 








Universal Iron Workers 


NIVERSAL iron workers, designated as Nos. 2%4 
and 315, have been developed by Buffalo Forge 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y., for punching, slitting and cutting 
purposes in plants where large capacities are required 
without high throats. They have a larger capacity than 
the No. 0, % or 11% series but not the high throat of 
the No. 25 U.D. series made by this concern. 
One eccentric drum runs all three tools—punch, shear 
and cutter bar—in succession, all tools being actuated 





Buffalo Forge Co. new universal iron worker 


during the course of one revolution of the eccentric nut 
but not at the same instant. Interchangeable high and 
low die blocks on the punch end handle beams, channels, 
girders, Bethlehem beams and H-sections. The stripper 
swings out of the way for changing tools. 

Shear blades are long and reversible. The bar cutter 
is the same as that used on other U.D. machines. Angles 
can be cut on a miter without inclining the stock. 


Air Jacketed Motor 


~~ ELECTRIC CoO., St. Louis, has brought 
out an air jacketed motor designed for service 
where dust, fumes or moisture are present in suffi- 
cient quantities to necessitate protection to motor and 
property. The entire motor is surrounded by a jacket 
open at both ends with fan blades on a shaft extension 
between the sealed motor and its outer jacket. 

The only clearance between rotating and stationary 





parts of the motor is in the bearing housing which is 
packed in grease. Internal construction of the motor 
is standard except that the exposed outer rim of the 
stator has been grooved to increase radiating surface. 
This motor is available in single-phase, repulsion- 
induction types in sizes from 1 to 20 hp. and in 
polyphase, squirrel cage motors from 2 to 30 hp. 





Baker Boring Machine 


AKER BROTHERS, INC., Toledo, Ohio, have de- 

veloped a new multiple spindle cylinder boring 
machine equipped with hydraulic feed which can be 
supplied for two, four, six or eight-cylinder blocks and 
with fixed centers to meet individual requirements. 

The spindles are made of forged high carbon steel 
and are constructed of maximum diameters permitted 
by the distance between bores. The large taper adjust- 
able bearings are located at the lower end of the head 
as near the start of the cut as possible. 

The machine is of the table feed type, the feed being 
provided by an Oilgear hydraulic pump with its char- 
acteristic rapid advance to work, automatic engagement 
of feed at any predetermined point and automatic rapid 
return at the end of the cycle. 

The table is arranged with taper take-up gibs against 
the slides of the main frame and also has an extra long 
bearing on its ways. The table feeding cylinder is 
mounted on a pivot at the top of the main frame. Being 








taker Bros. hydraulic feed cylinder horing machine 
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Continental model 
20-R six-cylinder, 


overhead valve 
bus and truck 
engine 


mounted at an angle, a thrust component is exerted 
which holds the table rigidly against the ways of the 
machine. 

The machine can be furnished for belt or motor drive. 
An automatic lubricator is provided for all gears and 
bearings. Spindle speeds are designed to fit particular 
conditions of bores to be ground while feeds are variable 
within the wide range of the Oilgear pump. 





Continental Offers Five Overhead 
Valve Sixes 


SERIES of five overhead valve engines designed 

for truck and bus service is being offered by Con- 
tinental Motors Corp. The first of the series, which 
was referred to in our Oct. 15 issue, has cylinder dimen- 
sions 4144 by 434 in. and is designated as Model 20-R. 
Model numbers and cylinder dimensions of the other 
four are 18-R, 4 by 4% in.; 16-R, 4 by 4% in.; 14-R 
354 by 414 in.; and 12-R with bore of 3% and stroke 
of 43% in. 

The three larger engines are interchangeable as to 
mounting and the 14-R and 12-R likewise may be inter- 
changed in chassis. 

Similar construction is used in the five models, all 
incorporating seven-bearing crankshafts, oil filtrators, 
built-in governor which is optional, pressure feed lubri- 
cation to all parts including rocker shaft, , exhaust 
jacketed intake manifold with manual control, and in- 
terchangeable main bearings. 

Valves are operated by push rods and rocker arms 
and the tappet assemblies may be removed from the 
side through a convenient opening in the casting which 





is normally covered by a detachable plate. 
Provision is made for battery-distributor 
and magneto ignition. The distributor is 
driven by an inclined vertical shaft on the 
left side while the magneto is mounted at 
the end of the pump shaft. If a magneto is 
not employed a generator may be mounted 
in its place unless a large diameter generator 
is required, in which case this unit is 
mounted on the right side of the engine and 
driven directly by the front end drive. 
Generators up to 6 in. diameter may 
be placed in the latter position. 





HEAVIER line has been added 

to the slotting and milling 
cutters being made by the O.K. 
Tool Co., Shelton, Conn. The new 
blades are *4 in. thick and are made 
of drop-forged, high-speed steel. The 
blades are inserted in chrome nickel 
steel forged and heat-treated bodies. 
Cutters up to 36 in. diameter and 
4 in. wide can be built. 





Testing Riding Ouality 


TUDEBAKER engineers have developed a “riding 

qualities accelerometer” which is designed to record 
in a definite manner the variations in the riding quali- 
ties of a car when operated at various speeds over all 
sorts of roads. The new device weighs about the same 
as an average passenger and can be placed either on 
the front or rear seat. As the car passes along the 
road the vibrations that a passenger would receive are 
recorded by the accelerometer on a strip of tape which 
can later be compared with the known facts regarding 
the road surface, the speed of the car and other factors, 
to give comparable data for riding qualities. 





Studebaker “riding qualities accelerometer” installed 
in car ready for taking measurements 
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First Quarter Output High 


Despite Low 


Ford Operations 


PHILADELPHIA, March 24—<Automobile production for the first 
quarter of the year will approximately equal production in the first 
quarter last year, according to all present indications. This will be achieved 
despite the fact that Ford Motor Co. production in the first quarter will 
represent only a small percentage of the cars built by this company in the 


first quarter of 1927. 

In overcoming the Ford shortage, 
small car producers have been most 
active, but many companies building 
cars in the $700 to $1,200 price classes 
will show important gains. One of the 
outstanding gains of the quarter has 
been made by a producer of cars rang- 
ing from $1,200 to $2,300, and several 
other builders of cars in the better price 
ranges also have gone far beyond pre- 
vious year marks. 

The retail situation throughout the 
country has generally improved and 
there is a large demand for immediate 
deliveries. This is keeping down any 
unwieldy accumulation of cars due to 
factory production exceeding retail 
sales at this early stage of the spring 
» selling season. Used car movement 
likewise has been greatly improved 
creating far better conditions for new 
ear selling. 


Hydraulic Brakes Added 
On Chrysler 52 Model 


DETROIT, March 24—External hy- 
draulic four-wheel brakes are now 
available on the Chrysler 52 model. In 
making this announcement the company 
calls attention to the fact that in spite 
of the additional cost of $25 for the 
brakes the Chrysler 52 remains the 
lowest priced car in the world provided 
with hydraulic four-wheel brakes. 

These brakes are similar in design 
to those used on the Chrysler 62 model 
but use 12-in. drums and 1% in. width 
lining. The supply tank is mounted 
on the dash. In anticipation of prac- 
tically universal demand by purchasers 
of the Chrysler 52 for hydraulic brakes, 
practically the entire 52 production is 
now being so equipped. The emergency 
brake on the propeller shaft continues 
unchanged. 


Champion Makes New Plug 


TOLEDO, March 20—Champion 
Spark Plug Co. is building a new 
aviation spark plug of the porcelain 
type with entirely new principles of 
core design. The new plug uses two 
pieces of insulation and is of char- 
acteristic Champion two-piece design 
permitting the unit assembly of core 
and bushing to be removed if desired. 
The new plug has been used in several 
recent long distance flights. 








High First Quarter 
Shown by M.& A.M.A. 


NEW YORK, March 21—The acces- 
sory and parts business is completing 
one of the best first quarters in recent 
years and orders bear promise of mak- 
ing the first half of 1928 the best half- 
year period in its recent history, ac- 
cording to the Motor & Accessory Man- 
ufacturers Association. 

The index for general business in 
this field for February is 171 and com- 
pares with 153 in January of this year 
and 146 in February a year ago. 

Original equipment continues to be 
the best group in this business, with 
an index of 187, compared with 163 in 
January and 158 in February a year 
ago. Replacement parts show a slight 
decline to 128 in February, as compared 
with 137 in January and 100 in Febru- 
ary of last year. 

Accessory sales, while still below the 
normal figure set in January, 1925, con. 
tinue to show a gain, February being 
the best month since last October. In- 
dex for February was 91 as compared 
with 79 in January and 93 in February 
a year ago. Service equipment manu- 
facturers have an index of 158, com- 
pared with 142 in January and 155 in 
February, 1927. 


Eaton Names 2 Directors 

NEW YORK, March 21—F. A. 
Buchda and J. F. Beans were elected 
directors of the Eaton Axle & Spring 
Corp. today and other directors were 
reelected. Stockholders voted to amend 
the charter giving directors the power 
to increase the authorized capital stock 
from 250,000 to 300,000 shares, with 
provisions to facilitate the issuance of 
additional shares from time to time, 
when the directors deem it for the 
company’s best interests. 





Auburn Gets Taxi Order 


AUBURN, IND., March 22—Auburn 
Automobile Co. has received. an order 
from Saf-T-Cab Corp. for 150 taxicabs 
to be delivered before April 15. These 
are specialized vehicles built exclusively 
for cab service and are equipped with 
the heavy Lycoming six-cylinder engine. 








— 
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Special Sunday Tax 
Proposed in France 


| WASHINGTON, March 21— 
A novel system of) taxation for 
motor vehicles is being urged 
by the French “Chambre 
Syndical des Negociants en 
Automobiles,” according to ad- 
| vices to the Department of 
| Commerce. The system pro- 
vides that automobile owners 
who desire to use their cars 
only on Sunday shall be taxed 
a pro-rata of the usual taxes. 
The plan calls for the issuance 
of a Sunday permit which 
would enable the owner to pay 
taxes only in proportion to the 
use he makes of his car. In- 
asmuch as many French people 
desire cars for week-end trips, 
but hesitate to buy because of 
the high taxes, it is thought 
this plan would stimulate sales. 























Kansas City Sales Spotty, 


Junking Cuts Used Cars 
KANSAS CITY, March 20—March 
sales in Kansas City have been some- 
what “spotty” with several dealers 
setting new all-time sales records and 
others reporting business slow but with 
some improvements since the middle of 
the month. There is little excess stock 
in the hands of dealers. In fact, the 
dealers with big sales all are short of 
cars for delivery. 

The used car situation 
as good by virtually all dealers, 
especially those that are members of 
the motor car dealers association and 
have been using the dealer owned 
wrecking company as an outlet. Fewer 
used cars are in the hands of dealers 
than for several years. The trade-in 
price also has been materially cut. 

The Ford assembly plant here now 
is becoming a big factor with 1200 men 
employed and turning out from 120 to 
150 cars per day. This, officials say, 
will be gradually increased. The cars 
are being prorated among dealers here 
and in the territory. 


is described 





Curtiss Increases Capital 

NEW YORK, March 21—Curtiss 
Aeroplane & Motor Co., Inc., will in- 
crease authorized capital stock from 
218,060 to 300,000 shares no par value. 
This action was approved at a stock- 
holders’ meeting yesterday. The direc- 
torate was increased to 13 members 
from 11 and J. A. B. Smith was elected 
to fill one of the new openings. The 
other new director has not yet been 
elected. 
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Moock Wants GMD 
Under Original Plan 


Denies Resignation and Seeks 
Continuance of Work — 
Appropriation Reduced 





CHICAGO, March 22—Harry G. 
Moock, managing director of Greater 
Market Development of the Automotive 
Equipment Association, in denying re- 
ports of his resignation expressed today 
the willingness to continue the work of 
G. M. D. under the organization plan 
originally established. Mr. Moock’s 
statement was part of a series of 
developments which, it is confidently 
expected by members and officers of 
the association, will result in a clarifica- 
tion of the present situation within the 
association and a continuance of the 
effective activities on behalf of the 
membership. 

The statement by Mr. Moock offered 
the latest available information at the 
time Automotive Industries goes to 
press. Late in the week the G. M. D. 
committee was scheduled to meet and 
to take the matter under consideration. 
Meanwhile it appears that as a result 
of a curtailment of the appropriation 
for G. M. D. by the directors, Mr. 
Moock has been obliged to accept the 
resignations of Henry Kirkland, man- 
ager of the accessory division; M. D. 
Graham, manager of the service parts 
division, and George Brusch, southwest- 
ern zone manager. 

It is understood, however, that of 
this group Mr. Kirkland and Mr. 
Graham will not at once relinquish the 
activities they have been pursuing in 
connection with the G. M. D. work. 


Temco Resumes Production 


CLEVELAND, March 22—Temco 
Electric Motor Co. whose plant at 
Leipsic, this state, was destroyed by 
fire about a year ago, has resumed 
manufacturing and is ready to furnish 
replacements and service on its tools 
now in use. In rebuilding, the com- 
pany has designed new drills and grind- 
ers embodying several important im- 
provements and these are now ready 
for introduction. J. E. Werner and R. A. 
Prentiss continue to head the organ- 
ization. 


Falcon Promotes Reichel 


DETROIT, March 22—R. C. Reichel 
has been made assistant to the presi- 
dent of Falcon Motors Corp. and will 
be in charge of operations at the Elyria, 
Ohio, factory. Previous to this ap- 
pointment, Mr. Reichel was director of 
service of Falcon. K. I. Thayer, who 
has been assistant director of service, 
has been made director of service. 


Carburetor Deal Pending 

INDIANAPOLIS, March 19—D. F. 
Wheeler, president of the Wheeler- 
Schebler Carburetor Co., in a statement 
today said the consolidation of the 


Schebler factory with Marvel Carbure- 
ter Co. has not yet been completed. 
Negotiations have been under way for 
several months, Mr. Wheeler said, and 
definite action is expected shortly. 

J. R. Francis, president of Marvel 
Carbureter Co., said transfer of control 
will not occur until all preliminaries 
incidental to the transaction are con- 
cluded, which probably will be some 
time next month. Financial details are 
being handled through John Burnham 
& Co., Chicago brokers. 


Michigan and Ohio 
Show Large Exports 


WASHINGTON, March 21—Auto- 
motive products exported from three 
states during the third quarter of last 
year led all other commodities, accord- 
ing to figures shown in the export trade 
survey of the states, covering July, 
August and September of last year. 

Total exports from Michigan for the 
quarter were $79,407,451, of which 
$32,210,384 were passenger cars. In 
addition to this, exports of motor 
trucks and automobile parts, excluding 
tires, were valued at $17,191,359, fol- 
lowed in order by motor trucks and 
buses, valued at $11,359,237; tractors 
and parts $3,861,274; and rubber tires 
$500,430. The total automotive ex- 
ports from Michigan were approxi- 
mately $65,000,000. 

Exports from Ohio during the quar- 
ter totaled $46,152,075, of which $7,- 
770,111 were tires, followed by passen- 
ger cars valued at $3,489,971 and parts 
of automobiles at $2,313,218. Exports 
from Indiana totaled $14,000,000, of 
which the largest item was passenger 
cars valued at $1,956,872. Lard exports 
ranked second and parts of automobiles 
third, valued at $752,000; automobile 
service appliances at $573,345 and mo- 
tor trucks, $438,000. 


Norton Leaves Autocar 

PHILADELPHIA, March 22—Wal- 
ter W. Norton has resigned as vice- 
president in charge of production of the 
Autocar Co., Ardmore. He continues 
as a member of the board of directors 
to which he was recently reelected. 
Mr. Norton has been a member of the 
Autocar organization for 24 years. 


Hudson Quarter Above 90,000 

DETROIT, March 22—Production by 
Hudson Motor Car Co. in March will 
approximate 35,700 cars, according to 
factory officials. This will bring out- 
put for the first quarter above the 
90,000 mark. 


Dodge Features Movie Stars 

DETROIT, March 19— Dodge 
Brothers, Inc., is following its recent 
Victory Hour on the radio with a special 
program March 29, when it has ar- 
ranged to broadcast entertainment by 
leading motion picture stars. The list 
includes Norma Talmadge, Chaplin, 
Fairbanks, D. W. Griffith, John Barry- 
more and Dolores Del Rio. 
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Business in Brief 


Written exclusively for AUTOMO- 
TIVE INDUSTRIES by the Guaranty 
Trust Co. 

NEW YORK, March 22—Record- 
breaking activity and advancing 
prices in the stock market repre- 
sented the most conspicuous feature 
of the financial situation last week. 





Transactions exceeded 3,000,000 
shares on every full business day, 
and on two days the total neariy 


reached the 4,000,000-share mark. 
Under these conditions, it was not 
surprising that the amount of 
brokers’ borrowings in New York 
City showed the first increase in five 
weeks. The gain, however, during 
the week ended March 14 amounted 
to only $50,000,000, which left the 
total $89,000,000 below the peak figure 
attained five weeks before. 

FEDERAL RESERVE REPORT 

Other changes in banking condi- 
tions during the same period reflect 
the seasonal increase in the demand 
for funds. Loans and discounts of 
reporting member banks of the Fed- 
eral Reserve system increased $173,- 
000,000, of which $63,000,000 was in 
“all other’ (mainly commercial) 
loans. Although bill and security 
holdings of the Federal Reserve 
banks declined $6,000,000, deposits 
$8,000,000 and note circulation $17,- 
00U,000 during the week, reserves 
aiso decreased $19,U00,UUU, Causing a 
decline in the reserve ratio trom 74.4 
to 74.3 per cent. 

FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 

Railway treight car loadings con- 
tinued below last year’s figures dur- 
ing the week ended Marcn 3. The 
total for the week was 959,537 cars, 
or 30,326 cars less than a year earlier 
and 5472 cars less than two years 
ago. Sortuee 

BANK DEBITS 

A similar comparison is shown by 
bank debits to individual accounts 
outside of New York City, which 
during the week ended March 14 
were 7 per cent smaller than in the 
corresponding period last year. The 
1927 tigure, however, inciudes the 
heavy transactions of March 15 while 
this year’s total does not. 


FOREIGN TRADE 

Commodity exports last month 
were approximately equal in value 
to those of February, 1927, while 
imports were more than $40,000,000 
larger. The export balance amounted 
to only $20,000,000, as against $73,- 
000,000 in January and $62,000,000 a 
year ago. ee 

BUILDING CONTRACTS 

Industrial trends are _ irregular. 
Construction contracts awarded last 
month were larger than in any cor- 
responding period on record, while 
contracts reported in the first two 
weeks of March were considerably 
smaller than a year ago. Cotton con- 
sumption in February was somewhat 
smaller than in the same month last 
year, but the reduction from the 
January total was less pronounced 
than usually occurs. Both crude 
petroleum and bituminous coal pro- 
duction have declined slightly. 
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February Production 


Increased to 335,872 


Total Compares With January 
Output of 240,110 and 
323,418 Year Ago 


WASHINGTON, March 20—Produc- 
tion of cars and trucks in the United 
States and Canada for February 
totaled 335,872 which compares with 
240,110 in January and with 323,418 
in February last year. For the first 
two months of the year the total is 
575,982 cars and trucks produced in 
the two countries as against 577,721 
in the first two months of 1927. 

Passenger car production in the 
United States totaled 290,830 in 
February as against 205,543 in January 
and against 264,171 in February last 
year. Truck production in the United 
States was 32,538 in February against 
26,104 in January and 40,592 in 
February, 1927. Car output in Canada 
was 10,315 against 6705 in January 
and 14,826 in February last year, and 
truck production was 2189 against 
1758 in January and 3829 in February, 
1927. 

Production by members of the Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of Com; 
merce in February approximated 325,- 
780, which indicates a production by 
Ford Motor Co. and other non-member 
companies of approximately 10,000. 


“Too Many Tire Sizes” 


Declare Army Officers 


WASHINGTON, March 17—Stand- 
ardization of automobile tires is one of 
the outstanding needs in the automobile 
industry, according to a statement this 
week by the U. S. War Department in 
conjunction with the Bureau of Stand- 
ards. The statement follows: 

“Army motor transport officials vis- 
ited the automobile show in New York 
to inspect the very latest advances in 
mechanical transportation. While the 
unprecedented variety of brilliant col- 
ors, the style and grace of body, the 
quietness of the motor, and the im- 
proved riding qualities did not go un- 
noticed, the army men were quick to 
express unfavorable comment regarding 
the great variety of tire sizes shown. 
Each year has seen manufacturers of 
motor cars getting farther and farther 
away from standardization. Wheels 
seem to be getting smaller and smaller 
with each new year’s models, and soon 
no tire-dealer can hope to carry in 
stock the variety of sizes required as 
replacements.” 








Hercules Not Interrupted 


CANTON, OHIO, March 19—Her- 
cules Motors Corp. has continued oper- 
ations without interruption following 
the recent fire which destroyed a frame 
auxiliary building adjoining the main 
plant. The loss is declared by the com- 
pany to be small. 


























Passenger Cars Gain, 

Truck Output Lower 

1928 
Cars Trucks Total 
Jan. ... 212,248 27,862 240,110 
Feb. ... 301,145 34,727 335,872 
Total .. 513,393 62,589 575,982 
1927 

Jan. ... 211,395 42,907 254,302 
Feb. ... 278,997 44,421 323,418 
Total .. 490,392 87,328 577,720 
Mar. ... 365,634 52,033 417,667 
Apr. ... 377,899 51,449 429,348 
May ... 379,139 50,666 429,805 
June ... 295,198 45,956 341,154 
July ... 245,585 33,871 279,456 
Aug. ... 284,489 36,819 321,308 
Sept. .. .235,121 36,519 271,640 
Oct. . 189,177 38,224 227,401 
Nov. ... 114,076 25,743 139,819 
Dec. ... 108,356 28,626 136,982 
Total ..3,085,086 487,234 3,572,300 














Express Roads Urged 
To Check Toll Move 


WASHINGTON, March 21—The Fed- 
eral government must soon consider 
plans for the establishment of express 
highways to take care of the increased 
motor traffic, if the public is to be 
spared the demand for tolls by private 
interests on roads and bridges, Lester 
P. Barlow, president of the Union 
Highways Association, declared in a 
brief filed this week with the House 
rules committee. The brief was pre- 
sented by Representative A. J. Furlow, 
of Minnesota, who is sponsoring a pro- 
posal for a commission to lay out plans 
for a nation-wide system of express 
highways. 

The brief declares that there is con- 
siderable effort being made throughout 
the nation on the part of private inter- 
ests to obtain franchises or charters for 
the operation of toll bridges and short 
strips of toll highways. “The purpose 
of the franchises is to receive hand- 
some returns from the money invested 
in the project,” the brief declared, add- 
ing that unless the practice of author- 
izing projects is stopped, “the millions 
of motorists are going to find them- 
selves blocked by thousands of toll 
gates across the roads of the country.” 





Deveraux Buys Shepard 


DETROIT, March 17—Control of the 
C. B. Shepard Co., manufacturer of 
automobile body hardware, has been 
acquired by the Deveraux Co., accord- 
ing to W. C. Deveraux. It is under- 
stood that control was acquired through 
acquisition of the stock from the estate 
of C. B. Shepard who died several 
months ago. Mr. Deveraux says in ac- 
quiring the Shepard company that it 
will be operated entirely independent 
of the Ferro Stamping & Mfg. Co. 
which he also controls. 
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Hudson Institutes 


5-Day Work Week 


Shorter Schedule Will Make 
for Manufacturing Econo- 
mies, Says Jackson 





DETROIT, March 19—Hudson Motor 
Car Co. has gone on a five-day-a-week 
manufacturing schedule. The new plan, 
according to R. B. Jackson, president, 
is not to be regarded as a reduction in 
operations, but rather to increase op- 
erating efficiency generally. 

“We find that manufacturing econo- 
mies effected by the five-day week out- 
weigh the advantages of having a few 
more cars to sell. It will mean only 
1800 cars off the schedu'ed March pro- 
duction. Retail sales in the first half 
of March were 40 per cent ahead of 
the like period in February. We have 
not changed our plans for April, and 
the field reports we get indicate good 
business ahead. 

“The shorter week is of no particular 
interest to the general public, as it is 
simply a matter of the most economical 
arrangement of production to turn out 
between 35,000 and 36,000 cars this 
month.” 

It is understood that production and 
shipments for March will be about 35,- 
700 cars, against 30,000 in February 
and 25,000 in January, making the 
total for the first quarter better than 
90,000 units. This will be by far the 
largest quarter in the company’s his- 
tory and wiil exceed by 20,000 the num- 
ber of units produced during the first 
three months of 1927. 





Triplex Sales Increase 
After Price Reduction 


NEW YORK, March 19—Triplex 
Safety Glass Co. will probably open its 
recently acquired Passaic, N. J., plant 
in about 60 days. This new plant, with 
approximately 300,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space and an employment capacity of 
2000, is the third expansion .of the 
company in the 18 months since it was 
organized. This will be the largest 
plant for the manufacture of non-shat- 
terable.glass in the world. 

Recent price reductions bringing 
Triplex windshields within the reach of 
motorists generally are cited by A. L. 
Haskell, president, as one reason for 
the need of larger factory space. 





Buys Lubricator Company 


DETROIT, March 19—Farmer Lubri- 
cating Systems, Inc., has been pur- 
chased and reorganized by the Battle 
Creek Farmer Lubricating Devices and 
the company will be moved from this 
city to Battle Creek. The company has 
a capitalization of $375,000 with $250,- 
000 paid in. The company manufac- 
tures a centralized lubricating system 
which carries a_ positive measuring 
valve at each bearing. Production in 
its new quarters will begin April 15. 
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Rubber Pool Gets 
$60,000,000 Credit 


New York Banks Advance 
Funds for Continuance of 
Stabilizing Activity 








NEW YORK, March 19—Credit al- 
lowances amounting to $60,000,000 
have just been arranged on behalf of 
the National Reserve for Crude Rubber 
or, as it is more commonly called, the 
American Rubber Pool, by the National 
Bank of Commerce of New York and 
the International Acceptance Bank, Inc. 
This credit provides for $30,000,000 
now and an additional $30,000,000 if 
and when required. 

This bare announcement, made by the 
National Bank of Commerce, coming as 
it does within half a month of the time 
last announced as the date when the 
rubber pool would cease to operate, and 
following closely on the heels of a 
15-cent decline in crude rubber prices, 
is regarded by various factors as of 
particular significance. It is quite evi- 
dent that the rubber pool will continue 
to operate after April 1, as the $60,- 
000,000 will be more than enough to 
handle completely the 40,000 tons of 
crude rubber which is generally be- 
lieved to be the liquid stock being han- 
dled by the pool. 

Various theories have been advanced 
in the local market as to the true sig- 
nificance of this move, perhaps chief 
of these being that the pool operators 
are convinced that the present low 
prices, while to a certain extent justi- 
fied, are below real values and that the 
pool wishes to buy at these low prices 
in order to equalize losses on inventory 
purchased when rubber was around 40 
cents a pound. 


Prepare for Restriction Change 


Another and perhaps sounder theory 
is that the pool operators, being con- 
vinced that England is about to remove 
restrictions, have decided to go into 
the market on a far larger scale, inas- 
much as there will be no large influence 
other than their own tending to regu- 
late prices. If the pool can operate 
on a sufficiently large scale in behalf 
of its members, who represent a very 
large portion of the rubber consuming 
industries in this country, it can doubt- 
less prevent marked fluctuations which 
might result from indivdual purchasers 
coming heavily into the market simul- 
taneously and dropping out again as 
soon as their immediate needs are filled. 

No exact information is available as 
to the length of the new lease of life 
granted the pool nor as to just what its 
plans are. 


Funk Sells Common Stock 


DETROIT, March 19—T. B. Funk 
has sold his common holdings in the 
Automotive Fan & Bearing Co., of 
Jackson, Mich. The stock was pur- 
chased by W. H. Noble & Co., Detroit 


investment bankers, and was distributed 
by them to a group of clients. Accord- 
ing to Sheldon Noble, of W. H. Noble & 
Co., the stock represented a minority 
interest in the company and Mr. Funk 
still retains his preferred holdings and 
retains a place on the board of directors. 
Management of the company will re- 
main unchanged. 


Baldwin Statement 
on Rubber Expected 


NEW YORK, March 19—Some sort 
of compromise between immediate aboli- 
tion and the retention of rubber re- 
striction will be reached, in the opinion 
of the F. R. Henderson Corp. This 
action will be taken in order to give 
amp‘e notice to the estates, and it is 
probable that if restriction is removed 
this will not take effect until six months 
after the close of the present restriction 
quarter, which ends May 1. 

Some sort of statement from Premier 
Baldwin is looked for before Easter. 
Meanwhile, prices of crude rubber have 
shown a slight rallying and the market 
closed last week on steady tone. 

Arrivals at New York for the first 
half of March are estimated at 16,115 
tons, with the probable arrivals for the 
entire month of March at all ports es- 
timated at 34,000 tons. 





American Bosch Merges 


Detroit-Chicago Branches 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., March 19— 
American Bosch Magneto Corp. has 
merged its Detroit branch with its Chi- 
cago branch to effect greater concen- 
tration of sales and service facilities. 
C. L. Shedd, manager, automotive gen- 
eral sales in the western district, will 
continue to act in that capacity, assum- 
ing control of the Detroit in addition 
to the Chicago territory. Elliott S. 
Hanson, who was automotive division 
manager of the Detroit branch, has 
been promoted to the general sales divi- 
sion of the factory at Springfield. The 
Detroit manufacturers’ sales division 
will continue to maintain its complete 
offices and personnel at 85 Hancock 
Ave., West, with Max Tost as manager. 
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Employment Gains 
114% in 39 Industries 


Automobile Plants Lead With 
9.5 Per Cent Increase— 
Payrolls Run Higher 


WASHINGTON, March 21—An in- 
crease of 1% per cent in employment 
and 4.9 per cent in payroll totals dur- 
ing February is reported over January 
employment figures, according to the 
Department of Labor. Out of 54 sepa- 
rate industries, 39 showed an increase 
over January, the largest being in the 
automobile industry, with an increase 
of 9.5 per cent over the previous month. 

The automobile industry also showed 
the largest increase of any separate 
industry in February, compared with 
February, 1927. The figures show an 


. increase of 6.4 per cent in employment 


and 14.1 per cent in payroll totals fol- 
lowed by agricultural implements and 
rubber tires. 

The figures for February of this year 
were based on reports from 10,807 es- 
tablishments in the 54 chief manufac- 
turing industries in the United States, 
employing 2,984,424 employees, whose 
combined earnings in one week were 
$80,904,364. 


Motorcycle Feeder Lines 


Speed Airmail Service 


NEW YORK, March 19—Airmail 
motorcycle courier service was opened 
this week from Springfield, Mass., with 
motorcycle feeder lines operating from 
Springfield, Holyoke, Northampton and 
Westfield, Mass., to the air terminal at 
Hartford, Conn. Indian motorcycles 
with specially lettered sidevans were 
used for transporting the mail from 
the various post offices to the air mail 
field. 

At the opening exercises of this serv- 
ice, Governor John H. Trumbull of 
Connecticut, Major John F. O’Ryan, 
president of the Colonial Air Transport 
and the Colonial Airways; E. B. Wads- 
worth, second assistant postmaster gen- 
eral, and the mayors of the several. 
cities affected were present. 











| Lockhart Car Tests in Wind Tunnel | 
| Showed Speed Possibilities of 200 m.p.h. 














NEW YORK, March 19— Frank 
Lockhart, designer and driver of the 
Stutz Black Hawk at Daytona Beach, 
had his ideas of streamlining and wind 
resistance tested in the wind tunnel of 
the Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Co., Inc., 
it has just been revealed. 

Preparatory to designing the Black 
Hawk, Lockhart had an actual scale 
model of the Miller special racing car 
tested in this tunnel. As had been ex- 
pected, this test showed a higher the- 
oretical speed than the car could actual- 
ly make on the track, the discrepancy 


being accounted for by friction losses 
occurring in the car in actual operation. 
These losses wére accurately deter- 
mined and then a model of Lockhart’s 
proposed racing car was tested. The 
final test definitely showed that the 
proposed car would have a speed well 
in excess of 200 m.p.h. 

While this is believed to be the first 
time that a wind tunnel has been used 
for testing cars, it is looked upon as an 
important development in pre-testing 
of racing cars especially those of new 
stream-lining design. 
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Men of the Industry and What They Are Doing 








Autocar Company Names 
Six Production Officers 


Changes in the production depart- 
ment of the Autocar Co. has resulted 
in the bringing in of six new manufac- 
turing executives, all of whom were 
formerly associated at Oakland Motor 
Car Co. with A. J. Brandt, now head 
of Autocar manufacturing. F. W. 
Ayres will be factory manager; H. H. 
Hannum, motor plant superintendent; 
Ralph O. Ensign, chief inspector; Fred 
Stroh, manager of truck assembly; E. 
J. Lestro, standards department head, 
and Frank Ferguson, in charge of ma- 
terial control and production control de- 
partments. 

Mr. Ayres was formerly factory 
manager of the Pontiac division at the 
Oakland Company, previously serving 
as vice-president of Klaxon and in 
charge of engineering and layout at 
Cadillac. Mr. Hannum was _ superin- 
tendent of the Oakland engine plant, 
previously serving with Buick; Mr. En- 
sign was chief inspector of the Pontiac 
division, serving previously with Chrys- 
ler and Willys-Overland. 

Mr. Stroh was superintendent of as- 
sembly of the Oakland division and pre- 
viously served with Durant, Samson 
and Chevrolet; Mr. Lestro worked on 
time study, standardization and manu- 
facturing research work at Oakland, 
and previously had done similar work 
at Haynes and Marmon; Mr. Ferguson 
was head of the material department at 
Oakland and previously served with 
Cadillac, Saginaw Products and Olds- 
mobile. 


Howard Joins GM Truck 


John M. Howard has been appointed 
advertising manager of General Motors 
Truck Co., taking over this position 
after two and one-half years as adver- 
tising manager of Federal Motor Truck 
Co. Mr. Howard has been connected 
with the commercial vehicle field for 
14 years. 


Dwinell Heads Branch 


C. Irving Dwinell has been appointed 
manager of the Boston branch of the 
United States Electrical Tool Co. Mr. 
Dwinell was formerly a sales engineer 
with General Electric Co. and a pre- 
vious connection was with the B. F. 
Goodrich Rubber Co. as assistant pur- 
chasing agent. 











Frank on European Trip 


A. L. Frank, assistant manager of 
export sales for the Studebaker Corp. 
of America, sailed on March 9 for 
Liverpool. He will spend some time 
with Studebaker-Erskine distributors in 
England before continuing to various 
points on the continent. He will be 
away about six weeks. 








McClaren Honored | 
by North Carolina | 


The Board of Conservation 
and Development of North | 
Carolina has adopted a reso- | 
lution expressing appreciation | 

| 
| 
| 


of the efforts and service to 
| the state rendered as a mem- 
| ber of the board by H. L. Mc- 
| Claren, who recently resigned 
after accepting the presidency 
of Ajax Rubber Co., Inc. 

The resolutions said: “The 
constructive program which | 
Mr. McClaren outlined for an | 
industrial survey of this state, 
we believe, will lay a_ solid 
foundation for the development 
of the industrial resources of 
North Carolina and his leader- 
ship was of unusual and far- 
reaching value.” 

















Waker Back From Trip 


H. Waker, treasurer of the Robert 
Bosch Magneto Co., has just returned 
from a nation-wide trip during which 
he held sales conterences with Robert 
Bosch distributors in Chicago, San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, and visited 
representatives in a number of other 
cities. Mr. Waker reports a rapid in- 
crease in the sale of Bosch products 
which bids fair to make 1928 a record 
year for the organization. 


Phillips Makes Plane Trip 


W. A. Phillips, service engineer of 
North East Service, Inc., has returned 
to the factory after a three months’ 
business trip through Cuba, Porto Rico 
and the West Indies. He was a pas- 
senger on the first commercial airplane 
flight from San Juan, Porto Rico, to 
Santiago, Cuba, over the same route 
followed by Colonel Lindbergh on his 
Good Will flight. 





Hayes Body Plants Busy 


GRAND RAPIDS, March 19—Plants 
of the Hayes Body Corp. in Grand 
Rapids and Ionia will be working at 
full capacity in April, President W. W. 
Hoagland reported at the annual meet- 
ing of stockholders. Business of the 
company was very satisfactory, re- 
ported Mr. Hoagland, and the financial 
situation, as disclosed in the balance 
sheet, reflected this condition. Impor- 
tant plant additions made during the 
year to handle increasing business will 
be further enlarged to take care of 
orders on hand. The directors author- 
ized important additions to the techni- 
cal and designing departments as ad- 
vocated by the president. 


W.B. Wardle Appointed 
Comptroller by Cadillac 


W. B. Wardle has been appointed 
comptroller of the Cadillac Motor Car 
Co., succeeding S. O. Van Arsdale, who 
has resigned after serving as Cadillac 
comptroller for four years. Mr. Wardle 
comes to Cadillac from the central office 
of General Motors Corp. where he has 
been assistant comptroller since 1919 
in charge of the central office account- 
ing and given entire supervision of 
acounting at General Motors plants. 
He first joined the corporation in 1910 
with the old Welch-Detroit company 
and after two years was assigned to 
the corporation’s central office. 





Lancaster Tire Company 
Files Bankruptcy Plea 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, March 17—The 
Lancaster Tire & Rubber Co., with gen- 
eral offices here and a large factory 
at Lancaster, Ohio, was placed in bank- 
ruptcy this week by a petition filed by 
the company. B. G. Watson and Edwin 
Buchanan were named receivers. The 
company was organized in 1917 and 
has been producing several lines of 
high pressure and balloon tires and 
tubes. Assets were listed at $1,438,008 
and liabilities at $1,223,599. Among 
the liabilities are unsecured claims of 
$892,131. Assets are listed as follows: 
Real estate $227,005; stock in trade 
$534,765; machinery, tools and equip- 
ment $448,844; open accounts due 
$138,548; other bills due $27,557, and 
patents, copyrights and trademarks 
$29,362. 

Charles J. Pretzman, attorney for 
the company, declared that the step 
was taken to protect the creditors. He 
said that the action was forced because 
of the condition of the rubber market 
and the fact that the product did. not 
move fast enough. The company re- 
cently put on the market a line of mod- 
erate priced tires under the trade name 
of “York.” E. E. Lerch is president; 
C. S. Hutchinson, Lancaster, vice-presi- 
dent; C. C. McCandlish, treasurer, and 
J. L. Porter, secretary. 


Coolidge Urges 2 Airships 


WASHINGTON, March 21—Author- 
ization for the construction of two rigid 
airships at a total cost of $8,000,000 
was asked this week by President Cool- 
idge, in transmitting a letter to Con- 
gress, urging the immediate authoriza- 
tion of the two crafts. Authorization 
for the construction of one ship at the 
total cost of $4,500,000 was provided in 
the Navy’s budget for the year ending 
June, 1929. The President feels, how- 
ever, it was stated, that the Navy 
should have two ships under construc- 
tion instead of one at the present time. 
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J. W. Packard Dies 
After Long IIIness 


Was Founder of Packard 
Motor Car and Packard 
Electric Companies 





CLEVELAND, March 20—James W. 
Packard, founder, with his brother, W. 
D. Packard, of the Packard Motor Car 
Co., died today aged 64 at the Cleveland 
Clinic Hospital, where he had been a 
patient since November, 1926. In seek- 
ing to combat a malignant growth from 
which he suffered, physicians treated 
him with radium and employed every 
electric device known to science. His 
brother died Nov. 11, 1928. 

After serving as superintendent of 
the incandescent department of a 
pioneer electric company in New York, 
Mr. Packard returned to Warren, Ohio, 
his birthplace, to found the Packard 
Electric Co. in 1890. Interested later 
in mechanical traction, he and his 
brother designed a car which included 
the “H” gearshift lever, automatic 
spark control and a frame embodying 
some present-day features. The car 
was completed Nov. 6, 1899, and the 
Ohio Automobile Co. was organized to 
manufacture it Dec. 30 that year. 

J. W. Packard served as president 
following the reorganization as_ the 
Packard Motor Car Co. and its removal 
to Detroit in 1903. He continued as 
a director until 1915. After his retire- 
ment he was noted for his philanthropic 
interests, gifts including one of $200,000 
to the Cleveland Clinic Foundation, and 
of $1,000,000 to Lehigh University, his 
alma mater, for an electrical and me- 
‘chanical engineering laboratory. <A 
bronze tablet commemorating his serv- 
ice to the Packard company and to the 
industry was erected in the Packard 
factory lobby early in 1927. 

He is survived by his widow, three 
sisters and a nephew, Warren Packard 
2d, of Detroit. Funeral services were 
to be held Thursday at Warren. 


Commercial Sales Head 
Wright Business in 1927 


NEW YORK, March 20—Wright 
Aeronautical Corp. reports net income 
for 1927 after deduction for taxes and 
charges of $933,899. This is equivalent 
to $3.74 per share on outstanding capi- 
tal stock and compares with earnings 
of $2.80 for 1926. Total sales for the 
year, covering sale of 624 engines, were 
$3,990,546. Of this volume, 397 engines 
were sold to customers other than the 
United States government, this being 
the first time in the history of the com- 
pany when commercial sales constituted 
the major portion of total sales. 

Unfilled orders, as of Jan. 1, 1928, 
amounted to $4,466,519 compared with 
$1,925,641 for Jan. 1, 1927. Orders re- 
ceived since Jan. 1 bring the total up 
to $7,793,794. 
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J. W. Packard 


Founder of Packard Motor Car Co., who 


died this week in Cleveland 





Illinois Tax Action 
Due to Faulty Law 


CHICAGO, March 19—The decision 
holding the Illinois state gasoline tax 
unconstitutional is regarded by legal 
opinion within the industry as being 
based upon technicalities in the form of 
the law and as in no way attacking the 
principle of gasoline taxation. Tech- 
nicalities cited are that the law deals 
with two subjects, whereas only one is 
cited in the title; that the law hinges 
upon another existing law to which ref- 
erence is made but which is not incor- 
porated in the former law, and that it 
constitutes taxation without a due 
method of redress in certain cases. 

While taxing the distributor, the IIli- 
nois law allows refunds to consumers 
who use gasoline for purposes other 
than consumption on the highway. 
While in actual practice this consumer 
probably pays the tax in the first place 
and after making due affidavits obtains 
a refund, those attacking the law held 
that it taxed one individual and re- 
turned state funds raised by taxation 
to other private individuals and not in 
return for any service to the state. 

The manner of refunding is probably 
unique, it is believed, and hence the 
action is hardly likely to be taken as a 
precedent for voiding gasoline tax laws 
in other states. Belief is expressed also 
that the people generally are too much 
interested in road construction depen- 
dent upon gasoline taxation to allow 
complete nullification of such taxes if it 
can be avoided. 


N.S.P.A. Names Warehouse Cities 


DETROIT, March 19—Manufacturer 
members of the National Standard 
Parts Association have been recom- 
mended to standardize as their ware- 
house locations, the eight following 
cities: New York, Atlanta, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, Dallas, San 
Francisco, and Seattle, in a resolution 
adopted by the merchandising commit- 
tee and unanimously approved by the 
board of directors. 





Financial Notes 




















Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. with subsidiary, 
Pittsburgh Transformer Co., reports net in- 
come for 1927 after taxes and other charges 
of $3,128,473 after allowing for two pre- 
ferred dividends in 1927. This is equivalent 
to $10.02 a share and compares with income 
for 1926 of $3,596,892, or $9.48 a share, when 
four quarterly preferred dividends were 
paid. Preferred stock was retired July 1, 
1927, and a $15,000,000 ten-year 5 per cent 
gold debenture bond issue was floated in 
May. Sales during the year showed an 
increase to $33,352,252 as compared with 
$30,682,543 in 1926. 

Moon Motor Car Co. reports net loss for 
11 months ended Nov. 30 after expenses, 
interest and operation of liquidation losses 
of subsidiary selling companies. Net sales 
for this period were $3,150,393 with operat- 
ing loss of $77,898, interest charges of 
$26,632 and losses of subsidiary selling 
companies of $187,000. 


L. A. Young Spring & Wire Corp. shares 
are soon to be offered for public subscrip- 
tion through a banking group headed by 
Prince & Whitely and Baker, Simonds & 
Co., which has purchased 75,000 shares of 
convertible preferred stock from _ private 
holders. The offering represents no new 
financing. 

Intercontinental Rubber Co. reports net 
earnings for the last six months of 1927 
as $293,012, compared with $366,053 for the 
first six months of the year. The average 
price of rubber during the last six months 
was $36.05 a pound as compared with $39.58 
a pound for the first six months of the 
year. 





U. S. L. Battery Corp. and subsidiaries 
report net profit of $1,458,857 for 1927, com- 
paring with net profit by the predecessor 
company, U. S. Light & Heat Corp., in 
1926 of $993,191. Balance sheet as of Dec. 
31, 1927, shows cash of $444,027, receiva- 
bles $2,085,616 and inventories $1,905,607. 

E. W. Bliss Co. and subsidiaries report 
net profit of $433,497 in 1928 as compared 
with $1,397,705 in 1927. The balance sheet 
as of Dec. 31, 1927, shows cash and receiv- 
ables of $3,480,987 as against $3,520,693 in 
1926; and inventories of $4,619,129 as 
against $4,655,006. 





Johns-Manville Corp. and _ subsidiaries 
report net income for 1927 after all charges 
and Federal taxes of $4,108,159, equivalent 
to $4.77 a share after preferred dividends. 
This compares with net income for 1926 of 
$3,778,373, or $4.83 a share, on common 
stock. 


American Chain Co., Inc., and subsidi- 
aries, for the year 1927 reports a net in- 
come of $2,022,811 after all charges, which 
compares with $2,414,890 in 1926. Surplus 
after dividends was $588,814 against $1,234,- 
814 in 1926. 





Moon Motor Car Co. has secured addi- 
tional listing on the New York Stock Ex- 
change of 59,000 shares of no par common 
stock. 





Bendix Corp. reports net income for 1927 
after all charges of $674,460, comparing 
with $413,081 for 1926. 
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Automotive Increase 
Features U.S. Exports 


Gains 1925°% Over Pre-War 
Period and 155% Over 
1921-5 Period 


WASHINGTON, March 17—Exports 
of automobiles, accessories and parts 
from the United States in 1927, with 
one exception, shows the largest in- 
crease of any other commodity com- 
pared with the pre-war period of 1910- 
1914, according to a summary of for- 
eign trade for 1927, compiled by the 
U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. The figures show an in- 
crease of 1925.7 per cent as compared 
with the pre-war period. The only 
commodity showing a greater increase 
in 1927 was the export of rye flour, 
which showed an increase last year of 
$973.4 per cent. 

Comparing the 1927 automotive ex- 
ports with the five-year period of 1921- 
1925, the figure for last year shows an 
increase of 155.9 per cent. Comparing 
1927 with 1926, automotive exports last 
year increased 25.8 per cent. 

The value of automotive exports in 
1927 is given by the bureau as being 
$388,300,000, compared with $320,200,- 
000 in 1926. For the five-year period 
of 1921-1925, the average yearly auto- 
motive exports were valued at $177,- 
200,000, and for the five-year period 
from 1910 to 1914, the exports were 
valued at $24,100,000 per year. 

Automobiles ranked fourth on the list 
of products exported in 1927. Cotton 
ranked first, totaling $826,300,000, fol- 
lowed by petroleum, valued at $486,- 
100,000, and machinery, which included 
agricultural and industrial machinery, 
valued at $435,000,000. 

The class of imports which showed 
the most pronounced decrease during 
1927 was crude materials, the largest 
decrease being in silk and the second 
largest in rubber. The decrease in 
rubber in 1927 compared with 1926 was 
$166,000,000. This was the result of 
lower average price paid for crude rub- 
ber as the quantity of rubber imported 
was 3 per cent larger than in 1926. 
The average price of imported crude 
rubber declined from 55 cents in 1926 
to 36 cents in 1927. 








Olds Holds Canada Salon 

DETROIT, March 19—Oldsmobile 
dealers throughout Canada held a spe- 
cial display of the new Oldsmobile mod- 
els during the week of March 10 to 17. 
The event was designated as the 
“Spring Salon” and attracted consider- 
able attention. In conjunction with the 
display special advertising was run in 
the newspapers throughout Canada 
while dealers paid particular attention 
to decorating and cleaning up their 
showrooms. Many of the dealers sent 
invitations to prospective customers to 
see the new cars and catalogs designed 
and printed in the Dominion were 
distributed. 











Excise Tax Returns 
$1,932,099 in February 


WASHINGTON, March 21— 
Excise taxes collected by the 
Federal Government from the 
automobile industry during 
February of this year totaled 
$1,932,099 compared with re- 

|  ceipts for February, last year, 

| totaling $2,569,997, according 
to figures of the Internal 
Revenue Bureau of the 
Treasury Department. Total 
collections from July 1, 1927, 
to March 1, this year, were 
$35,075,625, compared with 
$42,438,127 collected July 1, 
1926, to March 1, 1927. 

















Rubber Stocks Gain 


in Closing Quarter 

NEW YORK, March 19—Crude rub- 
ber consumption for tires and tire sun- 
dries during the fourth quarter of 1927 
amounted to 60,592 tons, compared with 
69,369 tons in the preceding quarter 
and 64,891 in the fourth quarter of 
1926, according to statistics compiled 
as the result of a questionnaire issued 
by the Rubber Association of America, 
Inc. 

Tires and tire sundry sales during 
the quarter amounted to $162,333,000 
and compared with $223,488,000 in the 
preceding quarter and with $178,709,- 
000 in the fourth quarter of 1926. 
Estimated crude rubber on hand at the 
end of the quarter was 96,601 tons com- 
pared with 90,861 for the third quarter 
and with 68,876 for the fourth quarter 
a year ago. 

Crude rubber afloat was placed at 
44,890 tons and compared with 36,006 
in the third quarter and with 50,529 
for the corresponding quarter a year 
ago. The figures show a marked de- 
crease in the use of crude rubber and 
in sales during the closing months of 
1927 when compared with 1926, with 
a corresponding increase in stocks of 
crude rubber on hand. 





Frank F. Grimmelsman 

DETROIT, March 17—Frank F. 
Grimmelsman, owner of the Perfection 
Foundry & Machine Co., died the week 
of Mar. 10. Mr. Grimmelsman was for- 
merly manager of the Hess Spring 
Works at Pontiac, going from there to 
Cleveland as manager of the Perfection 
Spring Works. He later moved to De- 
troit as manager of the American Auto 
Parts Co. and five years ago entered 
business for himself. 





Gem Buys Sterling 
CHICAGO, March 17—Gem Auto 
Devices Co. has purchased the Sterling 
Auto Devices Co. and is continuing its 
products. D. W. Blanc is owner of the 
Gem company. 
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1] Export Agencies 
Before Trade Board 


Irregularities and Unfair 
Methods Charged in Over- 
seas Automobile Sale 


WASHINGTON, March 17-—Charg- 
ing gross irregularities and unfair 
methods of competition in the export 
trade of automobiles, motor trucks and 
chassis, proceedings were begun this 
week by the Federal Trade Commission 
against 11 automobile exporting and 
importing organizations of New York 
City. Cease and desist orders were 
issued against the following: Lease 
Bros. Motor Co., Inc., Acomo Motors 
Co., Inc., Lease Motor Co., Inc., Lease 
Motors Export Sales Corp., Panther 
Motor Co., Inc., Exporters & Importers 
Association of the World, Robert M. 
Lease, Irving Lease, Albert Lease and 
John P. Agnew. 

The commission charges that the re- 
spondents represent themselves as able 
to furnish automobiles, trucks and 
chassis for export trade in greater quan- 
tities than they were in reality equipped 
to handle. Another charge is that they 
are demanding payment in advance of 
receipt of articles by purchasers or be- 
fore purchasers have an opportunity to 
inspect the equipment, promising to 
furnish new Fords and other trucks and 
chassis complete whereas in fact the 
equipment furnished in many cases is 
not new and is not complete. “The 
machines furnished were either incom- 
plete machines or used machines or sal- 
vaged war equipment machines, old 
and rusty, some being rebuilt and oth- 
ers not fully equipped, as represented 
with standard parts, nor equipped with 
right-hand drive.” 

The commercial practices of the re- 
spondents, the commission declares, are 
held to have the effect of injuring the 
public and the respondents’ competitors 
and bringing into disrepute the export 
trade of the United States, which acts 
are held to be a violation of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act. 





Murray Company Officers 
Increase Stock Holdings 


TRENTON, N. J., March 20—C. 
Edward Murray, Jr., president of the 
Murray Rubber Co., and Thomas Mor- 
rison, Jr., have acquired all the common 
stock and about 70 per cent of the 
preferred stock of that concern, accord- 
ing to an announcement just made 
public. The treasury has been increased 
for the purpose of furthering the pro- 
duction of the new De Luxe 24,000-mile 
tire recently placed on the market. 





N.S.P.A. Again Picks Cleveland 


DETROIT, March 20—National 
Standard Parts Association has again 
selected Cleveland for its annual show 
and convention, this year’s event being 
set for the week of Oct. 29th, in the 
Cleveland Auditorium. 
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Oakland Completes 
New Assembly Plant 


Buildings for Oakland Line 
Bring Total Plant Area 
to Nearly 80 Acres 


PONTIAC, March 17—The new 
$3,000,000 car assembly and shipping 
buildings for the Oakland All-American 
Six have been completed and are ready 
for the installation of conveyors, press- 
ing equipment and machinery. The 
buildings, of steel, brick and concrete 
construction, were completed in less 
than four months. A total of 580,191 
sq. ft. of floor space is added. 

Practically all the machinery to be 
used in the Oakland assembly will be 
entirely new. The old assembly plant 
will cease operations on March 24 in 
order that a portion of the equipment 
now in use may be transferred to the 
new assembly. According to President 
A. R. Glancy it is expected that pro- 
duction in the new plant will start 
April 2. The old assembly plant will be 
used for material storage. 

For the present two assembly lines 
will be installed while room has been 
provided for a third. Minimum produc- 
tion of each line in the new Oakland 
plant is 40 automobiles an hour. The 
building is of the two-story monitor 
type of construction, 540 by 640 ft. Be- 
sides the assembly line it contains an 
entirely new enameling unit for fenders 
and sheet metal. 

During February the company utilized 
an unusual expedient when they rent- 
ed two Mikado type freight engines 
from the Grand Trunk Railway to pro- 
vide steam heat for the completed two- 
story section pending the addition of a 
$210,000 unit to the power plant of the 
nearby Fisher Body plant, which now is 
supplying steam and compressed air to 
the new Oakland buildings. 

Addition of the new plant now gives 
Oakland a total floor space of 2,011,600 
sq. ft. while the Pontiac Six plant com- 
prises 1,440,000 sq. ft. The combined 
floor area of the two plants is 3,451,600 
sq. ft. or nearly 80 acres. 


Buick Officials Predict 
Industry’s Biggest Year 

SAN FRANCISCO, March 19—More 
automobiles will be sold on the Pacific 
Coast in 1928 than ever before in any 
year of the industry’s history, in the 
opinion of E. J. Poag and E. N. Steger, 
supervisors of sales for Buick Motor 
Co., who addressed more than 200 Buick 
salesmen, dealers and agents, at the 
Howard Automobile Co. 

“Instead of 1928 sliding into the 
dumps because of presidential election, 
or any other cause, all students of the 
merchandising situation, both automo- 
tive and otherwise, confidently expect 
this to be the greatest selling year in 
our history,” said Mr. Poag. “The na- 
tional income this year will reach 
$100,000,000,000.” 














_ $100,000,000 Approved 
| for New Iowa Roads 


DES MOINES, March 17— 
The Iowa legislature closed a 
special nine-day session this 
week, after being summoned 
by Governor John Hammill to 
adopt a $100,000,000 road build- 
ing bond issue which will be 
submitted to the people of the 
state at the November election. 
The bill was formally enrolled 
Thursday after the house had 
concurred in the majority of 
changes made by the senate 
and now awaits the governor’s 
signature, which it is expected 
will be attached without delay. 
The bill contemplates 4900 
miles of paving and 1700 miles 
of gravel highways in a state- 
wide road system. 




















Cadillac Production 


Gains 118.8 Per Cent 


DETROIT, March 17—During the 
first two months of the year the Cadil- 
lac Motor Car Co. enjoyed an increase 
of 116 per cent in production and sales 
and an increase of 100 per cent in ship- 
ments, compared with the corresponding 
period of last year. The company has 
scheduled a tentative program of 50,000 
automobiles for the year, which is a 
40 per cent increase over last year. 

Commenting on the situation, Law- 
rence P. Fisher, president and general 
manager, said: “Comparing the first 
two months of 1928 with the same 
months of 1927, Cadillac sales show 
an increase of 14.5 per cent. Combined 
with La Salle sales the increase is 116.8 
per cent. In a similar comparison re- 
garding production, Cadillac cars built 
show an increase of 68.4 per cent. Com- 
bined with La Salle production the in- 
crease is 118.8 per cent. Cadillac ship- 
ments for January and February show 
a 30.7 per cent increase over the same 
period last year. Combined with La 
Salle the increase is 96.7 per cent. 

“During the first two months of 1927, 
the La Salle car had not yet been an- 
nounced. Sales of Cadillac cars during 
that period were 2692 against this 
year’s Cadillac sales of 3083 and La 
Salle sales of 2754. Thus the Cadillac 
and La Salle sales this year each ex- 
ceeded the Cadillac sales for the same 
period last year. 





Reo Reports Heavy Demand 

LANSING, March 17—Reo Motor 
Car Co. reports an exceptionally heavy 
demand for the new Flying Cloud mod- 
els and it is predicted by Clarence Trip- 
hagen, general sales manager, that 
April will register the heaviest busi- 
ness in Reo’s entire history. He also 
states that recent price reductions on 
the Reo Speed Wagon line has greatly 
stimulated sales. 





Texas Shows Bring 
Increased Car Sales 





Record Crowds Reported at 
Reading Exhibits With 
Buying Much Improved 





DALLAS, TEX., March 20—Auto- 
mobile shows have stimulated the sales 
of new cars in Texas during the past 
two weeks to a point where total sales 
during March may set a new record. 
The regular spring show of the San 
Antonio Automotive Trades Association, 
the annual show of the Fort Worth 
Automotive Trades Association, the 
regular spring exhibition of the Hous- 
ton automobile men, the spring style 
show of the Amaril:o automobile deal- 
ers and shows in smaller cities, all 
drew great crowds and resulted in ac- 
tual sales of more than 1000 new cars. 
Dealers reported to jobbers that a good 
many other sales were made for future 
delivery. 

A feature of the reports made to the 
wholesalers is that the medium priced 
cars sold about as readily as the low 
priced machines and that there were 
a good many sales in the high priced 
lines. 

Some 150,000 saw the new automo- 
biles on display at Fort Worth during 
the Fat Stock show. More than 50,000 
visited the displays of the dealers in 
San Antonio. Some 65,000 turned out 
for the style show at Amarillo. 

Some 60,000 visited the displays at 
Houston during a three-day show. Good 
crowds were out for shows in some of 
the smaller towns. 





Carolinas Report Gains 

CHARLOTTE, N. C., March 19— 
Substantial increases in individual dis- 
tributors’ business this year, as com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 
last year, featured reports of the condi- 
tion in the automotive trade of the 
Carolina territory at the beginning of 
the spring selling season. The Buick 
business in this territory is reported 
25 per cent above the total for the same 
period last year. 

The greatest relative increase re- 
ported was that of the Studebaker 
branch, through which so far this year 
five times the business of the same pe- 
riod of last year has been handled. The 
Chevrolet branch reported a gain of 
almost 100 per cent, which substan- 
tially was the report of the Packard 
distributor. Gains of from 10 to 30 per 
cent were reported by the Hudson- 
Essex, Nash, Chrysler, Oldsmobile and 
Whippet organizations. Percentage 
figures for the Pontiac were not avail- 
able, but it was stated that this line is 
making an impressive showing. The 
Oldsmobile distributor reported orders 
on file now approximately equal his 
quota of promised deliveries from the 
factory for the ensuing two months. 

Compilations of official statements by 
clearing house banks here showed de- 
posits increased 6 ner cent. 
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Sheet Steel Mills 
on Capacity Basis 


Full Finished Sheets Head 
List of Steel Products 
in Fresh Demand 


NEW YORK, March 22—Full- 
finished automobile sheets head the 
list of steel products in point of fresh 
demand as well as in the volume of 
specifications against old contracts, and 
capacity of finishing plants is fully 
occupied. The new 4.15 cent price ap- 
pears to have been fully established. 
Blue annealed sheets rule relatively 
firm at 2.10 cents, Pittsburgh. Con- 
sumers appear to be fairly well covered 
in black sheets, and the 2.90 cent price 
for that description is not bringing out 
a very impressive tonnage of new busi- 
ness. 

Specifications against old contracts 
for hot-rolled strip steel are running 
heavy. Cold-rolled strip steel is moving 
into automotive consumption at a fair 
rate. A good deal of first quarter steel, 
for which mills are now receiving 
specifications, will move into buyers’ 
plants during the first half of April. 
The market for steel bars has an easier 
appearance, and, as a result, the $2 per 
ton advance that was to apply to cold- 
finished steel bars for second quarter 
shipment has gone by the board, the 
2.20 cent, Pittsburgh, price in vogue 
during the first quarter continuing to 
apply on second-quarter business. 

Through the introduction of a new 
method for quoting prices, which is 
predicted on a 2.65 cent, f.o.b. mill, 
base price plus a differential for the 
various alloys, prices for automotive 
alloy steels have been readjusted, the 
new method of quoting bringing slight 
advances in some steels and slight re- 
ductions in others. Demand for auto- 
motive alloy steels is encouraging, 
reflecting a speeding up in the oper- 
ations of the higher-priced motor car 


plants. 
Pig !ron—Automotive foundries are melt- 
ing iron at a good rate, but appear to have 


covered their requirements over most of 
the second quarter. Fresh buying, there- 
fore, is in abeyance until the need of sup- 
plementing second-quarter shipments and 
providing for third-quarter needs makes 
itself felt. The market rules steady. 

Aluminum—Foundry metal continues to 
move into automotive consumption at a 
good rate. Imports are rather light, but a 
good deal of metal is believed to be find- 
ing its way out of warehouse into con- 
sumers’ plants. Demand for  remelted 
metal holds up well. Prices are on an even 
keel, and routine conditions prevail. 

Copper—While consumers are not dis- 
posed to load up on copper, they are buy- 
ing more freely, becoming convinced ap- 
parently that producers will not permit the 
market to “‘backslide.” Michigan and Con- 
necticut fabricators enjoy a fair run of 
orders for automotive brasses. 


Lead—While there has been a fair 
amount of buying, storage battery manu- 
facturers are not taking a very active part 
in the market. 














Relay Truck to Stage 
Demonstration Week 


LIMA, OHIO, March 19— 
Relay Motors Corp. will stage 
public demonstrations of the 
Relay truck under actual work- 
ing conditions in 150 cities 
from April 30 to May 6, G. L. 
Gillam, president, has an- 
nounced. Demonstrations will 
include test with loaded trucks 
on grades up to 45 degrees, 
starting and _ braking tests 
with and without loads to | 
demonstrate the tractive | 
power of the Relay _princi- 
ple, a test demonstrating 
cushioning of fragile loads 
over bumps, speed tests and 
other tests to show the features 
of its axle design. The tests 
will be made with standard Re- | 
lay trucks under the direction 
of Relay drivers in each dis- 
trict. 

















Mexican Imports Higher 
as Ford Starts Shipping 


LAREDO, TEXAS, March 17—More 
than 2000 automobiles of American 
manufacture were exported to Mexico 
during February. The February ex- 
ports to Mexico were the largest for 
several years and the primary cause 
was that manufacturers began filling 
of deferred orders for 1928 model cars. 
In the lot exported were quite a num- 
ber of new model Fords, although most 
of the new cars crossed into Mexico 
were of costlier and larger type. The 
manner in which the movement oi 
American-made automobiles into Mexico 
continues would indicate that the peak 
of the heavy movement will be reached 
during the present month, when a new 
high record may be established. 
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Indianapolis Plants 


on Peak Schedules 


Stutz, Marmon and Murray 
Officials Report Operations 
Near Record Levels 


INDIANAPOLIS, March 21—Auto- 
mobile factories of Indianapolis are 
busy and employment compares favor- 
ably with the peak of production of 
former years. 

“It’s a good year and we’re thor- 
oughly satisfied both with the volume 
of advance orders now in hand and 
prospects,” said E. S. Gorrell, vice- 
president of the Stutz Motor Car Co. 
of America, Inc. Every department of 
the Stutz plant is working full time.” 

Enthusiasm was expressed by G. M. 
Williams, president of Marmon Motor 
Car Co., upon his return from an ex- 
tended trip to the Pacific coast. Mar- 
mon officials report for the first two 
and one-half months of this year a gain 
of 98 per cent in sales of the Marmon 
“68” and “78”; the largest single month 
in the history of the concern during 
February; a new high record for for- 
eign shipments; the largest single day’s 
business in history of the company, and 
that two solid trainloads were shipped 
from the plant to New York. 

G. J. Connelly, manager of the In- 
dianapolis Murray Corp., reports his 
plant running a full force of 1700 men 
to meet Marmon requirements. 





Hayes to Start Operations 

LANSING, March 17—The Hayes 
Products Co., owned by H. Jay Hayes, 
which recently purchased the Auto 
Body Plant, will be ready for manufac- 
turing operations in its Lansing plant 
in a few days. The company manu- 
tures a number of automobile parts, 
including window strips and other items 
used by the automobile body trade. 








General Motors Overseas Branches Stage 
Stock Car Run Cape Town-to-Stockholm 








NEW YORK, March 19—General 
Motors Overseas branches are cooper- 
atively sponsoring a stock car run in 
which a Chevrolet sedan and a Chevro- 
let truck will travel from Cape Town, 
South Africa, to Stockholm, Sweden. 
The run began March 7. This week 
the expedition, which is being spon- 
sored between Cape Town and Cairo by 
General Motors South African, Ltd., 
reached Rhodesia, where its progress is 
being impeded by heavy rains. 

The itinerary as laid out will take the 
expedition from Cape Town up through 
Rhodesia, Tanganika, through the Su- 
dan and Egypt to Cairo, which city it 
hopes to reach within 40 days. From 
Cairo the expedition plans to swing 
east through Palestine, Syria and Asia 
Minor, thence across the Bosphorus to 
Constantinople. -From Constantinople 


the course laid out runs west through 
Bucharest, Belgrade, Milan and Paris 
to Calais, thence across the Channel to 
Dover and London and back across the 
Channel again to Antwerp. At Ant- 
werp the expedition will visit the Gen- 
eral Motors plant and proceed through 
Hamburg, Berlin, Copenhagen and 
thence to Stockholm. The whole trip 
is planned to take 100 days from start 
to finish. 

Between Cairo and Milan the tour 
will be under the auspices of General 
Motors Near East, Ltd., and from there 
on it will be sponsored by the various 
General Motors export company’s 
plants. 

The personnel of the expedition con- 
sists of five men, none of whom are 
professional drivers, and the course as 
laid out approximates 10,000 miles. 
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Mooney Says Exports 
Aided by Investments 
Tells Overseas Club, Improved 


Living Standards Also 
Important Factor 





NEW YORK, March 21—American 
business, with $15,000,000,000 invested 
in foreign countries and with its na- 
tionals scattered throughout the world 
watching and supervising this invest- 
ment, knows no boundaries, John D. 
Mooney, president of General Motors 
Export Co., told the Export Managers 
Club at its annual dinner at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania last night. 

Four factors were pointed out by Mr. 
Mooney as building toward increased 
American interest in_ international 
trade; namely, the existence of vast 
debts and investments of American 
money in various countries, the im- 
proved physical facilities for carrying 
on international trade, the pioneer 
spirit of America which urges men to 
look over beyond the horizon for de- 
velopment, and the increased raising 
of standards of living throughout the 
world. 

The days of sailing ships in com- 
mercial trade have given place to the 
swift ocean liner and airplane for 
transportation, and the cable, radio and 
international telephone for communica- 
tion, bringing branches of one organi- 
zation, which may be physically thou- 
sands of miles apart, as close together 
as if they were side by side on the 
same street. 

American capital invested abroad is 
bringing in physical returns not only 
to the American capitalist but is in- 
creasing the prosperity of the nations 
in which it is invested. These facts 
together furnish a marked growth in 
the overseas trade of American indus- 
try by giving incentive and the machin- 
ery for operation. The restlessness and 
pioneer spirit of American men is send- 
ing them abroad to supervise these in- 
vestments and to open up new terri- 
tories in many ways. 

In commenting on this situation, Mr. 
Mooney said: 


Builds Economic Alliances 


“The United States is in truth any- 
thing but an imperialistic nation. While 
it cannot be denied that we are building 
a great empire, it is one of economic 
alliances and personal associations, one 
represented by capital and personnel. 
Instead of appropriation of territory 
there is a penetration of ideas, an in- 
filtration of practices, the building of 
an industrial and commercial empire. 
The world has seen nothing of its like 
before. 

“Where we have entered the lives of 
other countries we have brought an in- 
fluence for good and an appreciation 
of economic opportunities. Our methods 
and our practices have been quite dif- 
ferent from those of the colonizers of 











Willys Trainload 
Goes to Scandinavia 


TOLEDO, March 19— 
Willys - Overland, Ince., has 
shipped nearly 200 automo- 
biles, all consigned to dealers 
in Scandinavian countries, in a 
60-car train load. The auto- 
| mobiles are all shipped un- 
| erated and will be driven under 
| their own power to the many 
| points in the Scandinavian 
| countries to which they are 
| destined. 
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any other nation. Our major interest 
has not been to exploit; it has been to 
develop. Sanitation, educational facili- 
ties, good roads, advancement in medi- 
cine and hygiene, the establishment of 
hospitals and of institutions for the 
needy—these are typical of what fol- 
lows American business and the Amer- 
ican business man. Countries have 
thrived under American cooperation. 
And such cooperation has been reason- 
able and just.” 


Sees Parking Garage 


Quasi-Public Utility 


WASHINGTON, March 21—Every 
first class hotel, office building, theater 
and department store will have ar- 
rangements to render parking facilities 
for the use of their patrons by 1935, 
M. C. Dorntage, of Buffalo, president 
of the International Garage Associa- 
tion, declared at the opening session 
here this week of a three-day convention 
of garage owners. 

One of the purposes of the associa- 
tion is the construction of garages so 
designed as to house the largest num- 
ber of cars, equipped with ramps so as 
to park and get out of the garages with 
the minimum amount of delay. Mr. 
Dorntage predicted that there will be 
30,000,000 motor vehicles in 1935, and 
that the parking garage will be on a 
quasi-public utilities basis by that time. 





Organize Brunn Show 

WASHINGTON, March 21—Amer- 
ican automobile dealers in Czechoslova- 
kia have organized an independent au- 
tomobile show, to be held in Brunn 
April 8 to 16, inclusive, at which will 
be shown all imported automobiles, 
tires and accessories, according to a 
cable from the commercial aide at 
Prague to the Department of Com- 
merce. 


Argentine Imports 4101 


WASHINGTON, March 21—Imports 
of automobiles during February into 
Argentina totaled 4101 passenger cars, 
of which 3204 came from the United 
States, the remaining 899 from Europe. 
Truck imports totaled 243, of which 
214 were from the United States. 





390 Dealers Given 
Franchise by Hupp 
Company Breaks Sales Records 


Twice in Four Months— 
Exports Increase 





DETROIT, March 20—Hupp Motor 
Car Corp. has granted 390 dealerships 
out of the 1000 or more applications 
received since the introduction of the 
Century models in October, 1927, R. S. 
Cole, general sales manager, reports. 
Sales to dealers during the time the 
new cars have been on the market have 
twice broken all previous monthly rec- 
ords, he said, and March will set a new 
high total. 

Export shipments of Hupmobiles 
showed a gain of 71 per cent over the 
corresponding months of 1927, in the 
first two months of 1928 and on March 
1 the company carried over the greatest 
number of unfilled export orders in its 
history. Fred B. Sides, export man- 
ager, is still on a trip begun last Sep- 
tember, on which he is opening up mar- 
kets for Hupmobile in all leading 
countries. 

March export sales will at least 
double those of March, 1927, and the 
great success now being enjoyed by 
Hupp, with the gradual expansion 
yearly of export markets, indicates that 
the company in 1928 will enjoy its most 
successful foreign business to date, Mr. 
Cole said. 


Industry Adding Workers, 
Labor Department Reports 


WASHINGTON, March 21—A sea- 
sonal resumption of work in the auto- 
mobile factories of the country is re- 
ported by the March industrial survey 
just announced by the employment 
service of the Department of Labor. 
In practically all of the automotive 
manufacturing centers the factories are 
taking on workers. The equipment 
and materials industry supplying the 
automobile manufacturers also are in- 
creasing their forces. 

Commenting on the automobile em- 
ployment situation, the department 
states that “while employment in. the 
automobile industry did not reach the 
expected volume in February, there was 
a noticeable employment increase in the 
automobile factories and plants manu- 
facturing automobile accessories.” 








Fiat Opens Brazil Branch 


WASHINGTON, March 21—The Fiat 
company of Italy has established a fac- 
tory branch at Sao Paulo, which was 
formally opened Feb. 11, according to 
a report to the automotive division of 
the Department of Commerce. The 
company also plans to establish an as- 
sembly plant there to look after its 
Brazil sales of motor vehicles and agri- 
cultural implements. Italian plants of 
the company are reported on part-time 
basis. 
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Curtiss Builds New 
Navy Training Plane 


NEW YORK, March 19— Curtiss 
Aeroplane & Motor Co., Inc., has just 
flight-tested successfully a new training 
plane designed for the United States 
Navy. This plane, called the Fledgling, 
is equipped with fixed gunnery, flexible 
gunnery, radio “spotting” and bombing. 
The fuselage is made from welded 
chrome-molybdenum steel tube Warren 
truss, covered with fabric, and has a 
detachable welded steel engine mount. 
Control surfaces are of welded steel 
tube construction, fabric covered, and 
wings are of wood with fabric cover. 
The interplane bracing is of the two- 
bay type, streamlined throughout. 
Landing gear is axleless type. 

The plane is designed to be con- 
vertible as a land or seaplane and when 
used as a seaplane will be equipped 
with a single mount float and two-wing- 
tip floats, all of wood framing covered 
with mahogany planking. 

Unofficial figures show the high speed 
to be in excess of 110 m.p.h., with a 
landing of 45 m.p.h. After tests at 
Rockaway Beach, with the seaplane 
landing gear installed, it will be deliv- 
ered to the Naval Air Station at Ana- 
costia, D. C., for the regular service 
tests by navy personnel. 


Will Stage Detroit Exhibit 

NEW YORK, March 19—The Curtiss 
Aeroplane & Motor Co., Inc., will show 
at the aircraft show in Detroit, April 
14 to 21, a complete exhibit of the 
Curtiss-Reed metal propellers and the 
Curtiss V-1550 engine and aircraft 
accessories. Both the Reed duralumin 
propeller and the V-1550 engine have 
established enviable records in airplane 
racing. 











Coming Feature Issues 
of Chilton Class Jour- 
nal Publications 
May 3—Sales and Service Ref- 

erence Number—Motor Age 
June 10—A. E. A. Summer 
Meeting Number— Motor 
World Wholesale 
June 23—Engineering Issue— 
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Four Chryslers and Stutz 


in Rudge Whitworth Race 
PARIS, March 17—Five American 
cars, comprising four Chryslers and one 
Stutz, are among the 40 entries for 
the Rudge Whitworth Cup 24-hour race, 
to be run on the Le Mans road circuit, 
June 16 and 17. The Stutz has been 
entered by Mr. Brisson, a Parisian 
sportsman who has driven in several 
of these 24-hour races, always finishing 
among the first three. Three of the 
Chrysler cars have been entered by the 
Paris distributor, in agreement with 
the factory, while the fourth has been 
entered by the Belgian distributor. 
While announced as a stock car event, 
and the most important one of its class 
in Europe, the rules for the Rudge 
Whitworth Cup race allow various 
changes in the engine and the final gear 
ratio. 


Brown Reelects Officers 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, March 17—John 
B. Brown was reelected president of 
the John W. Brown Mfg. Co. at the 
annual meeting this week. Sheldon R. 
Noble was elected vice-president; John 


W. Brown, secretary-treasurer, and 
Harry C. Call, auditor and assistant 
treasurer. 
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Germany Fixes Date 
for Sports Car Race 


BERLIN, March 4 (by mail)—The 
German international race for sports 
cars is scheduled for July 15 on the 
course of the Nuerburg Ring in the 
Rhineland. The race is to go over 500 
kilometers and the cars will be divided 
in three groups, the first comprising 
the international classes A, B and C 
from three to more than eight litres, 
the second the classes D and E from 
one and one-half to, three litres, and the 
third classes F and G for cars of from 
750 ee. to 1500 ec. 

The Grand Prize will go to the fast- 
est car of all cars taking part in the 
race and group awards will be given in 
addition for the first three in each of 
the three groups. The Grand Prize 
consists of a golden cup and a cash 
award of 10,000 marks (approximately 
$2,400) and the winner will in addition 
receive the group award. The first 
driver in each group receives 8000 
marks, the second 4000 marks and the 
third 2000 marks. 

The driver of a car may be exchanged 
once during the race, the relief man be- 
ing previously appointed and _ sanc- 
tioned. Entries are to be made up to 
May 18 at normal fees, up to June 15 
with 50 per cent surcharge and up to 
June 29 with 100 per cent surcharge. 
The Automobilclub von Deutschland, 
which is organizing this race, reserves 
the right of annulling the event if less 
than 20 cars are entered. 


Gardner Sales Increase 


ST. LOUIS, March 20—Sales of 
Gardner cars during January and Feb- 
ruary showed an increase of 45 and 40 
per cent respectively over sales in the 
same months last year, Gardner Motor 
Co. officials report. 








Calendar of Coming Events 





SHOWS 
American Electric Railway Ass’n, Pub- 
lic Auditorium, Cleveland...Sept. 22-28 
American Society for Steel Treating, 


Commercial Museum, Philadel- 
PL cnacicewwws Rae cises sees eine Oct. 8-13 
Automotive Equipment Association, 
Coliseum, Chicago ....5 000.06 Oct. 22-27 
PINE: A cio pcGnacce kena sce ee seeee Nov. 8-18 
SS) ae ere Dec. 8-19 
or mere Jan. 26-Feb. 2 
International Aircraft Show, Berlin, 
March 23-April 11 
Layback, Jugoslavia ...sccccccess June 2-11 
TANG, DUMMOD: 55.048s0sd ce seeasnn April 6-22 
London, passenger Cars ......... Oct. 11-20 
London, cycles and motorcycles..Nov. 5-10 
National Standard Parts bag 
Cleveland Auditorium...Oct. 29- Nov. 3 
el oe eee Tr Jan. 5-12 
POD Nee aERESESKKheRS TKS SORE March 19-31 
PRT. PPOTIG . 6.66 60.010 s 00000 April 1-May 31 
Paris, PASBENEEr Cars ....sccaccss Oct. 4-14 
Paris, motorcycles .......... Oct. 25-Nov. 4 
og) ae ee rr ov. 15-25 
Ree re Sept. 1-9 
ee ee eee. May 3-13 
eG. “RANOID,. 6s 0.0.6 o0ssvicee April 27- Seay 6 


United States Good Roads Show, Des 
eS ee May 28-June 1 
Zagreb, Jugoslavia ........ April 29-May 6 





*Will have special shop equipment exhibit. 


CONVENTIONS 
American Electric Railway Ass’n, Pub- 
lic Auditorium, Cleveland.. “cP 22-28 





American Gear Manufacturers Asso- 


ciation, Hotel Seneca, Rochester, 

I. Re waeses5 sce s.a5 a ee ene April 19-21 
American Society for Steel Treating, 

Commercial Museum, Philadel- 

WHIM sis ddeenecsadasaveensausse Oct. 8-13 


American Society for Testing Materials, 
ee ae Hall Hotels, At- 
famtiC (CRY; IN. de. ocs0cse cece June 25-29 

American Welding Society, Engineers 
Society Bldg., New York...April 25-27 


Automotive Equipment Association, 
Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island, 
June 10-16 
Automotive Equipment Association, 
Coliseum, CRICABO ..ccccces Oct. 92-27 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America, Washington 
May 8-11 
National Association of Credit Men, 
Hotel Olympia, Seattle, Washing- 
GON: 6i8sa040 60a owe cs eee June 11-16 
National Foreign Trade Council, Hous- 
GON; COGN. san etcsuswsonGaen "April 25-27 
National Hardware Association of the 
United States, Metal Branch, 
Copley-Plaza, Boston ......... May 3-4 


- National Safety Council, Central States 


Safety Congress, Kansas City 


April 23-25 
National Safety Council, National _ 
gress, New York ..... caw cmewen Oct, 1-5 
National Standard Parts Association, 
Hollenden Hotel, Cleveland, 


Oct. 29-Nov. 3 


Overseas Automotive Club, Luncheons, 
Hotel Astor, New York 
April 12, May 10 and June 14 
Society of Automotive Engineers, Met- 


ropolitan Section, Diesel Engine 
MEPOGME 95.665 6e4e sks 6 ea eennees March 28 
Society of Automotive Engineers, 
Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, 
June 26-29 


United States Good Roads Association 
and Bankhead National Highway 
Association, Des Moines.May 28-June 1 


A. S. M. E. 
Cincinnati, Oct. 22-25—Machine Shop 
Practice 


Cleveland, Sept. 17-20—Fuels. 
Detroit, June 28-29—Aeronautic Divi- 


sion. 
Philadelphia, April 23-24 — Materials 
aaa Division, Benjamin Frank- 


Pittsburgh, May 14-17—Spring Meeting. 
—— College, Pa., June 14-16—Oil and 


Gas Power. 
RACES 

AIO FOG 6c cea b haind we Ode Wa oh eRe May 

fe ry rere Aug. 12 
ER 555 54g Karo ais gb wee RTE GORI OE June 3 
NIN i ri o20Ga 75's ork les dre dre eae io ae July 1 
A Ce ee ee ee mn July 15 
SPORE DIIGO © 662.6s civinslnveerewoen Sept. 22 
NS rere errr rrr. May 30 
BOBIY ccccessscvccrscersecssivsevcceny Sept. 2 
BED. iro cae cresiiw ne new eroas Cosmet July 29 








